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Editorial, 


TOLYPIN, the latest illustrious victim of the 
assassin’s rage, as we are led to believe from all 
we can learn, was an honest man trying to do 
his duty to the czar and to Russia. Just what 
is the duty of a man placed as he was it is difficult 

to say. ‘The change which has taken place in the case of 
Viscount Morley, John Burns, and the Hon. Lloyd 
George causes us to wonder what would have happened 
if any one of these men had been called upon to stand 
in the place of Stolypin to maintain order in the vast 
territories governed by the czar, while doing justice to 
the natural aspirations of the millions of half-educated 
peasants who were struggling to secure civil liberty. 
When added to these responsibilities we have the man- 
dates of the church, to which all, from the peasant to the 
Czar, are compelled to bow, the problem presented be- 
comes so difficult of solution that we are not prepared 
to judge the man who lost his life in the service of the 


czar. 
od 


WE once heard an enlightened Russian say of the 
assassination of Pavelof, and other officers of state who 
were assassinated by the Social Revolutionists, that 
they were unworthy men guilty of many crimes. Avow- 
ing himself to be a Social Revolutionist, he said: “But 
these men no longer live. ‘They were tried, condemned, 
and justly executed.’’ Our sympathies go with the vast, 
voiceless, and untaught millions, who on the steppes of 
Russia and the plains of Siberia are struggling toward 
the light of civilization; but we do not believe their cause 
is well served by those who incite them to acts of vio- 
lence, or that any number of assassinations will help 
forward the day when civil and religious liberty shall be 
proclaimed and established in that vast empire. 


a 


For the first time in history, we think, the late war 
scare in Germany has shown in advance the enormous 
economic losses which war involves. Although not a 
blow has been struck, Germany has lost more by the 
disturbance of credit and the loss of business than she 
could make in Morocco in many years. The panic 
affected all classes. The peasant clamored for his money 
deposited in the savings bank, and the capitalist saw his 
fortune threatened by the depreciation of his personal 
property. France and Germany were doing business to- 
gether to their mutual advantage, when the war cloud 
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upon the political horizon sent the bankers scuttling to 
cover: loans were called, credits withdrawn, and the pos- 
sible losses of destructive war in part anticipated. If no 
further steps are taken in the direction of warfare, it will 
probably be because the bankers and business men of 
Europe and America have interposed their veto. 


Sd 


SoME people have been wondering how the author of 
the Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford stories thinks up all the 
various schemes by which the public is gulled. He does 
not have to think or invent: all he needs to do is to make 
a list of the several swindles by which he or his neighbors 
and friends have been taken in and ‘“‘done for.” Let 
him ask widows, nurses, ministers, medical men, and even 
bank officers and lawyers, where they have invested their 
savings, and he may get a choice collection of the schemes 
by which money is made to change from the pockets of the 
general public to those of the promoters. A list of the 
many investments made by Mark Twain which were of a 
kind that could have tempted no one but Col. Sellers 
would furnish Mr. Chester with all the material needed 
for a long series of stories showing the gullibility of the 
intelligent classes. 

a 


EVERY now and then a savage attack is made upon the 
universities and colleges on account of the immorality 
which is said to be rampant in college life. Now let it be 
admitted once for all that there are young men in col- 
lege, and now and then a man in the teaching force of 
the universities, who are dissolute in all the relations -of 
life and unworthy to be received into any decent society. 
But these men are just as rare in the university as they 
are in any business organization. When at any one of 
our universities Commencement Week brings together 
hundreds of graduates, an exhibition is made of a decent 
and self-respecting manhood which cannot be surpassed 
in any of the associations which bring men together. 
Most of the aspersions to which we refer are the result 
of ignorance, folly, and fanaticism. 


& 


THERE are some tendencies in the organized religious 
life of all nations that will soon become notable for the 
embarrassment they cause. For instance, there is a widen- 
ing breach between theology and religion which is already 
disturbing to theologians who are bound to profess a creed 
that is not binding upon the laymen whom they teach, 
but who are not hampered by clerical vows. Another 
chasm is opening between theology and ecclesiasticism. 
The ecclesiastic is bound by his professional obligations 
to maintain the standards of his church: the theologian 
is under no such obligation. In theory at least the student 
of truth is bound to follow the course laid out for him 
by sound reason, a good conscience, and a due regard for 
the revelations already made to those who were friends of 
God and prophets, and this course is not always identical 
with that of the high and dry ecclesiastic. 


a 


THEY who would, if they could, reform the world and 
speedily banish all the evils that now infest society are 
divided into two classes who stand over against each 
other, sometimes in fierce opposition. One set of re- 
formers holds that nothing can be done to moralize so- 
ciety until it is reorganized from top to bottom. The 
other says that it is useless to bind together elements 
that are mutually antagonistic and that a closer union 
of immoral people will only make the evils more con- 
spicuous and powerful. Both are right and both are 
wrong. When good men and women who are intent 
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upon doing that which is best for society differ so much 
as to the means and methods, the proof is positive that 
the subject has not yet been studied sufficiently, and that 
final conclusions have not yet been reached. ‘The solu- 
tion of the problem may perhaps be found in a com- 
bination of both methods. By the more thorough-going 
application of all approved systems of moral education 
some progress can certainly be made in the improvement 
of individuals, claimed by one party to be the root of 
all progress. As fast as any group of men, women, and 
children are started in the right direction, the advocates 
of organization can then take them in hand and show 
them the advantages of fellowship and co-operation, 
industrial, social, and political. Thus some partial 
advantages may be gained; and, after all, what more 
can be expected in this haphazard world of human en- 
deavor? 

st 


MEN and women can get used to almost any kind of 
life if the conditions of it are permanent and not too dis- 
agreeable for endurance. The human mind has many 
ways of protecting itself from injury and irritation. What 
it cannot help it forgets, what is at first an annoyance it 
gets used to, and against that which is injurious it builds 
up defences, provides antidotes, and may even get new 
strength and the power of endurance from a contest with 
untoward conditions and agencies. For these reasons 
it is always difficult for any one to put himself in another 
person’s place. Sometimes we even make the mistake 
of pitying some one who glories in the good fight he is 
making and the strength he is winning in the fight with 
difficulty and danger. 


A Sound Mind. 


The beginnings of Christianity were accompanied by 
many tempests of thought and action, by whirlwinds of 
speculation and by outbreaks of fanatical and malicious 
assaults upon the new thought of the time. The adher- 
ents of Christianity were often warned to be on their 
guard against open enemies, but more especially to beware 
of the men of one idea or the advocates of some specious 
half-truth who, speaking great swelling words, might 
dazzle them with sophistries and so lead them into by- 
paths and mischievous speculations where they might 
wander in darkness with false prophets and fallen angels. 
The Apostle Paul, or some one writing wisely in his name, 
assured Timothy that the gift of God was “‘not the spirit 
of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 

Those early days were not unlike our own. In many 
ways we are repeating the experiences of the early Chris- 
tians. We describe it in a different way, but they who 
are wise among us know that within the last fifty years 
we have received new revelations of the divine wisdom, 
as real and as authoritative as if they had been given on 
the mount that burned with fire. ‘These revelations have 
been as revolutionary as any that upheaved the empire 
of Rome and began a new dispensation of religion in the 
Gentile world. One thing has greatly changed. The 
coming of the kingdom of God is announced, but the 
scene of its triumphs has been transferred from heaven 
to earth, and our expectations and plans concerning it are 
transformed into rights and duties which have their 
ends in things terrestrial and not in the realms of the 
unseen and the eternal. 

With this upheaval of the old standards and boundaries, 
with our conceptions of duty and privilege, and the 
accompanying dislocation of all current ideas concerning 
reward and penalty, there has come of necessity confusion 
of thought, uncertainty of purpose, and the opportunity 
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of the charlatan and the fanatic. When one who seems 
to be honest and earnest speaks with an air of authority, 
many will mistake his corifidence for knowledge and 
listen with eagerness to words that have no meaning and 
to prophecies that have no justification, either in known 
facts or in fruitful principles. 

Amidst and under all the confusion of thought and the 
distracting noises that fill the market-places and the 
streets there runs a steady stream of ripe wisdom and 
sound thinking which will in due time appear in the 
renewal of our institutions and the settlement of many of 
the questions that now disturb us. Agitation is good, 
discussion is good, and a tumult of opinion and action is 
sometimes inevitable and even wholesome. But the 
ancient description of the true Messiah is not yet outgrown. 
It was said of him, “He shall not strive nor cry; neither 
shall any man hear his voice in the streets . . . till he 
send forth judgment unto victory.’’ The scientific 
students of the laws of nature who are doing so much to 
make a new world for us are mostly silent men working 
without haste and without rest to discover the causes of 
that which happens in the outer world of phenomena. 
The exploiters who talk much and write much and 
make sensational applications of scientific knowledge and 
those also who in useful devices are making it a blessing 
to all mankind are wholly dependent for their facts and 
the opportunities of invention upon the great, silent, 
indefatigable thinkers and experimenters who sit close to 
Nature waiting for the gifts that she bestows upon those 
who seek wisdom and pursue it. 

In all the great departments of activity, in statesman- 
ship, in social science, in theology, in all the concerns that 
affect the happiness, prosperity, and progress of mankind, 
there are men and women at work to discover the 
laws which are immutable and of universal application. 
Power, love, and a sound mind are the three necessary 
qualities that go to the making of human greatness. 
Power alone is the attribute of a tyrant. With love only 
as his outfit one becomes a sentimental weakling. But 
both these attributes, power and love, go into the composi- 
tion of the sound mind which directs power to lawful ends 
and gives to love its meeded guidance. With its great 
tasks in hand the sound mind cannot vaunt itself or make 
an outcry in the streets, but it can control to good ends 
those who are swept to and fro with every wind of doctrine 
and turn even the wrath of man into motive power to 
give momentum to every good cause. 


On Cleaning Up. 


Many housekeepers have abandoned the practice of 
spring and fall cleaning, such as was practised by our 
grandmothers, as it is now deemed better to keep the 
house thoroughly cleaned all the time, rather than make 
one grand effort at purification at the end of six months 
or a year of partial neglect. But the old idea of a grand 
cleansing day when the house is bundled out of doors, when 
the dust flies in clouds, and there are spasmodic scrubbings 
of paint and beating of rugs and carpets, still is in vogue 
in many departments of our American municipal and 
national housekeeping. 

Things political, social, educational, industrial, are 
allowed to go jogging along unobserved in the easy, old 
way until some one discovers a gigantic mass of corrup- 
tion,—dishonesty, graft, and fraud,—and the cry resounds 
from the outraged public, ‘Clean up, clean up!” The 
revelations are appalling, a menace to the nation. These 
various remedies are resorted to for the cleansing process, 
some of them antiquated contrivances, lumbering and 
slow, in the nature of commissions and committees 
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appointed to sit on the matter, and the sittings are some- 
times so well cushioned, and the emoluments so handsome 
that these become a source of profit at public cost. 

Dirt and disorder have been accumulating for a long 
time without any special oversight or inquiry. The abuse 
has gone on quietly, as is its nature, and another lengthy 
period is required to prove the evil, discover who is to 
blame, and at how much the amount of stealing and 
plundering may be estimated. The damage and loss are 
often enormous. The rascals are sometimes turned out 
of comfortable, fat berths. A few of them may be 
punished by fine and imprisonment, as salutary examples. 
But the trouble is that the cleaning up by commission, 
committee, boards of inquiry, is never effective for long. 
The old evil creeps back again under a new form, the same 
conditions practically recur again dnd again. A few 
months or years and the public departments, the places 
of trust, the great institutions, are found to be as foul as 
ever. 

In domestic life the vacuum-cleaner has worked a 
beneficent change. At small exertion you may have 
your house cleaned every week, or every day if you 
choose; but nothing of the kind has been invented to 
cleanse the hundred places of responsibility that give 
occasion for peculation, dishonesty, and theft, that often 
so much need here and there the refreshing experience of 
this noble invention. 

Every now and then, when public attention has been 
called to some great abuse, there is what is denominated 
a ‘‘great moral awakening,” a determination to put down 
vigorously the forces of evil in business and political life. 
Then after the mischief. has been done, we begin to in- 
vestigate: there is a terrible stirring up of dust, new 
brooms are bought at a premium, and every one rejoices 
in the new conditions of purity and cleanliness, and feels 
that the time has come to take a rest from reforming 
and overturning. 

But we forget how short-lived are such hopeful condi- 
tions, how sleeplessly vigilant are the powers of corrup- 
tion, self-seeking, fraud, and chicanery, how easily de- 
ceived are the guardians of public morals and public 
integrity. In a short time the old conditions have crept 
in again, new boodlers and bosses have arisen as bad as 
the old, new law-breakers are abroad plying their trade, 
new traffickers in infamous businesses are again on the 
alert. While the good people slept, the enemy sowed 
tares in their field, and then the work must all be done 
over again. 

Many a time the urban dweller has rejoiced in the 
redemption of his city, and has raised a pean of thanks- 
giving and deliverance, only to find that he has put 
his trust in false idols and lying omens, while wrong- 
doing was coming to a head in something horrible, like 
the white slave business or gigantic frauds in trusts and 
banks. Our people are ever alert on the side of their own 
interests. The great game of money-getting is the unfail- 
ing excitement, but they are too often blind in the eye 
that should observe public affairs. Then it is generally 
some private person, or persons, rather than the con- 
stituted public guardians, who points out the glaring 
offence, and calls attention to it with no uncertain sound. 
A few such citizens may be found in almost every com- 
munity, who make it their unofficial business to watch 
over the safety of their city, their township, their muni- 
cipality, and to give a note of warning in time of need. 
We seldom remember to be grateful to these people who 
are the noblest products of our free institutions. It is 
to the increase of this class of patriots, self-constituted 
public protectors, whose motto is “watch and ward” 
that we must look for a larger share of security and 
stability in the future. On more than one occasion in 
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great cities the clergy have done grand service in sound- 
ing the alarm, and it may be that in time to come this 
office will grow in extent and magnitude. For more and 
more the church is awaking to the fact that everything 
that concerns humanity is its concern, and bad govern- 
ment comes and lays its burden of sins down at the 
church door. 

Although so often deceived, it is pathetic to see the con- 
fidence the people have in the cleaning-up process,—the 
almost childlike trust with which they hail a new adminis- 
tration of affairs, new men in office, new methods of 
doing old things, the new wheels and cogs put into the 
old machinery. But the game, though often lost by 
those who have ardent hopes of betterment, never_toses 
interest or the savor of its salt; for with the process of 
the suns there is always gain, however slow and at times 
imperceptible. The good, the right, must triumph, how- 
ever victorious may seem the forces of evil; for it is belief 
in this triumph that makes life worth living,—the fight 
always and forever inspiring. God’s champions are 
always in the field, and, when one falls, another is ready 
to take his place: so the dream of a better day is by no 
means a delusion, but the guiding star of mankind. 


American Unitarian Association. 


“Take This and go to Washington.” 


Thus spake a certain layman to his minister a few days 
ago. ‘‘This”’ referred to a check for $50, and by “ Wash- 
ington’’ was meant the National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches which will be held at the 
capital of the United States on October 23-26 inclusive. 

That the minister survived this unexpected but ex- 
tremely gratifying injunction is proved by the fact that 
he was alive and well when he related the occurrence 
to the secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 
Since then a number of similar reports have reached 
us, including several where the executive committees 
have taken formal action to provide for the attendance 
of their pastors upon the National Conference. 

Now if this were purely a matter of personal interest,— 
merely a provision for a ministerial junket,—the only 
reason any layman or society would have for sending the 
minister to Washington would be that of generous good 
will. ‘There would be no good reason for doing it at all. 

But it is not a personal matter, but a church affair. 
The settled minister does not attend the National Con- 
ference for pleasure (although pleasure may be inci- 
dental), but for professional efficiency. He goes that he 
may be all the more a minister of the Unitarian church 
he is appointed to serve. He would like to go and he 
ought to go for the sake of the cause. But the majority 
of our ministers are living plumb up to the limit of their 
incomes and cannot afford to contribute $50 to the cause 
in this form. ‘They are giving all they receive to the 
landlord, the grocer, the coal dealer, the clothing stores, 
and the local church. 

Ministers are, however, loath to put the matter as a 
business proposition before their respective congregations, 
and for that reason many a minister who would get a 
new lease of pulpit power, and many a church which 
would otherwise be greatly benefited by the inspirations 
of a great national gathering, will go on in the old routine, 
as if nothing of the kind had ever happened. 

We feel sure that in many cases the only reason why 
the minister’s attendance at Washington is not asssured 
is because the proper person may not happen to think 
of it. That is why the subject is brought out here. 
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You who read can easily make a clipping of this col- 
umn without disfiguring your volume of the Christian 
Register, and you can send it to the chairman of your 
church, and the secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association will gladly take all the opprobrium that may 
be heaped upon him in consequence A dozen persons, 
more or less, can each contribute a few dollars far more 
conveniently than the average minister can attempt to 
raise the whole sum; and it may well be doubted if money 
in the life of the church can be spent to better advan- 
tage. At Washington will be gathered ministers and 
delegates from all parts of this country and Canada. 
For the first time in its history the Conference will meet 
in the “home town” of a Unitarian President of the 
nation. The difficult problems of the liberal churches 
will be considered, and that indescribable but most 
potent influence exerted by the contact of like-minded 
people will give new vitality to those who are trying to 
give the highest expression to our denominational life. 
It is probably not too much to say that in actual dollars 
and cents the church whose minister attends the Con- 
ference will be the gainer; it is surely true that the 
strength and influence of our cause will be thus increased, 
and the vigor and efficiency of the local church will re- 
ceive a renewing impulse. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE public sentiment that brought about the sur- 
prising defeat of Premier Laurier’s government, and with 
it the projected treaty of reciprocity with the United 
States, is reflected emphatically in the post-election 
utterances of the Canadian press. The conservative 
organs greeted the verdict of the electorate on Septem- 
ber 21, whereby the liberal majority of 43 in Parliament 
was wiped out, and Robert I, Borden was placed in 
firm control of the legislative machinery of the Dominion 
by a majority of 50 members, as a victory for the cause 
of imperialism, which the conservative orators conceived 
to have been menaced by the political aspiration of the 
big neighbor to the south. ‘To the treaty itself were 
applied such strongly worded epithets as a “covenant of 
treason,” a “most infamous false dealing,” and a “peril 
to Canada’s independence.” ‘Throughout the campaign 
the conservative managers made the widest possible use 
of President Taft’s words—‘ Canada is at the parting of 
the ways’’—in a series of vigorous appeals to the patriot- 
ism of the electors. 

as 


To the advocates of reciprocity on this side of the 
border the unexpected opposition of the great majority 
in Canada to the treaty which Congress had approved 
at the earnest recommendation of President Taft came 
as a profound disappointment. The friends of recip- 
rocal relations with the Dominion took melancholy sat- 
isfaction, on the day after the Canadian election, in 
pointing out the despatches in the newspapers which 
brought information of a general increase in the prices of 
food-supplies, especially cereals and dairy products. 
These increases may or may not have been the legitimate 
outcome of the tremendous political upheaval at Ottawa, 
but that event was almost universally employed as the 
explanation of the upward trend of prices. President 
Taft, in public addresses on the days following the elec- 
tion, frankly expressed his disappointment at the out- 
come, but offered the consolatory assurance that the 
nation would manage to get along somehow, even with- 
out the advantage of a better market for sale and pur- 
chase in the developing country to the north. 


(5) 


THE result of the tally on election day practically re- 
tired from Canadian public life its most picturesque and 
most imposing figure,—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, adroit poli- 
tician, fiery orator, and constructive statesman,—to 
whom many Canadians, even in his hour of bitter defeat 
on a great issue, were disposed to concede the credit for 
much that has been done to develop and upbuild the 
Dominion during the fifteen years in which his hand 
had been at the helm of state. Despite the intense pride 
which the French element in Canada took in the em- 
inent leader of their own blood and language, Sir Wilfrid 
owed a considerable part of the votes that were cast 
against him to the Nationalist chief, Henri Bourassa, who 
attacked his former friend and ally on the stump with 
exceptional bitterness. Perhaps an element of poetic 
justice may be seen in the fact that Bourassa and his 
group in Parliament will no longer enjoy the power 
which they had in the last Parliament, inasmuch as the 
conservative victory they helped to achieve has made 
the conservatives entirely independent of nationalist aid 
or hindrance in the forthcoming Parliament. 


a 


THE vicissitudes of great armaments even in times of 
peace were shockingly illustrated last Monday, when 
the French battleship Liberté, one of the newest and 
largest fighting machines in the navy of the republic, 
was sunk in the harbor of Toulon by a series of explosions 
in her magazines, culminating in an upheaval that broke 
the vast bulk of steel in two and cost about four hundred 
lives. At the review of the French sea-power in the road- 
stead of Toulon on September 4 the ill-fated vessel was 
among the most impressive exemplars of the force with 
which France tacitly was announcing to the world her 
intention to defend her rights in Morocco against pos- 
sible encroachments by Germany. A striking indication 
of the relaxed tensity of the recent controversy, which 
had put two great nations under arms, was furnished by 
the kaiser’s cordially worded message of condolence to 
France in the loss of her splendid warship and the brave 
men who manned it. 
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Harpiy had the Moroccan controversy become a 
matter involving the adjustment of minor details, when 
the acrid smell of sulphur once more filled the inter- 
national atmosphere of Europe, issuing from the Turco- 
Italian quarrel concerning the sovereignty over Tripoli. 
It was announced at the beginning of the week that the 
government at Rome had decided to summon 112,000 
reservists to the colors as a token of the earnestness of 
its desire that Turkey recognize Italy’s claim to sov- 
ereignty over the contested province. A change in the 
status of Tripoli, it was explained at the Quirinal, is neces- 
sitated by the new state of things in Northern and West- 
ern Africa, suggested by Germany’s recognition of the 
French claims in Morocco. ‘Turkey responded to the 
tactics of the Italian statesmen by issuing, through its 
representatives at foreign courts, a collective appeal to 
the powers, asking their friendly offices to restrain the 
Italian pretensions. Behind this diplomatic move lay 
an expressed determination to meet force with force. 


st 


THE menace of possible Turco-Italian hostilities is 
pregnant with grave possibilities far beyond the scope 
of the controversy concerning Tripoli. Any attack upon 
Turkey by one of the larger European powers will al- 
most inevitably bring in its wake in the Balkans inci- 
dental complications that might easily involve, first 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, and then possibly France, 
Great Britain, and Germany. Thet is why it may be 
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assumed with some confidence that the diplomatic re- 
sources of the great states will be employed,to bring 
about an adjustment of the Turco-Italian dispute jwith- 
out recourse to arms. Indeed, no sooner was Italy’s po- 
sition defined than the kaiser, as an ally of Italy and a 
friend of Turkey, loomed large upon the horizon as a 
possible mediator. In case Germany undertakes such 
a réle, her task will indeed be delicate, inasmuch as she 
must find a way of satisfying the substantial demands of 
her ally while she spares the sensibilities of her friend. 


ae 


THE social ferment that is stirring Europe found new 
expression last week in an agitation in Spain, which the 
government promptly suppressed by a formidable dis- 
play of force. The crisis was presented by the declara- 
tion of a general strike, which was timed to begin on 
September 21, and which the revolutionary elements 
were prepared to direct for the advancement of their 
own ends. The government did not permit the situation 
to get out of hand. By a drastic order suspending the 
constitutional guarantees practically throughout the 
monarchy, Premier Canalejas gave notice of his intention 
to put down disorders with a heavy hand and to dispense 
justice by drum-head decrees. His action was so swift 
and so complete that the revolutionary leaders found 
themselves in the midst of a military camp at the outset 
of their activities, and abandoned their projects without 
delay. The strike itself, which was inaugurated in 
Madrid and the other large cities of the country, on 
Thursday of last week, was a mild affair, destined to be 
of short life. 


Brevities. 


If things were different, what a good world this would be! 


As a general rule the more cares and anxieties one has 
the less inclined he is to worry. 


The new rules about the common drinking cup bar out 
the old oaken bucket with its moss covered brim. 


The printer’s devil, the tailor’s hell, and the tinker’s 
damn are fast losing their profane suggestions and revert- 
ing to their original meanings. 


Civilization is a matter of degrees. A thousand years 
from now our times will be described as the dark ages 
just before the dawn of civilization. 


The ease with which widowed mothers meet their re- 
sponsibilities and overcome difficulties in the care of 
their children often excites wonder and admiration. 


With a wide acquaintance with men and things in New 
England and elsewhere, we never heard any one express 
a desire for the annexation of Canada to the United States. 


We are glad to hear that even Rev. J. H. Harris, the 
missionary, admits that there has been substantial re- 
form in the treatment of the natives in the Congo Free 


State. 


He is an enemy to the young who makes any innocent 
amusement appear to be sinful. Natural and whole- 
some impulses may easily be made to appear as tempta- 
tions to wrong-doing. 


We are sorry that the Canadians voted as they did, not 
because we care so much about reciprocity, but because 
animosity towards the United States was excited and ex- 


pressed during the campaign. 
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National Conference Notes. 


The edition of 12,000 copies of the provisional pro- 
gramme has been distributed by the secretary and still 
numerous requests for programmes pour in daily. A 
package of programmes have been sent to the minister 
settled over every church in the denomination, with a 
request to distribute them to the congregation. In case 
any who desire programmes have not yet received them, 
it might be well to ask the minister for them, as he is 
likely to have a generous supply awaiting a favorable 
moment to distribute them. If he has none, application 
should be made directly to the secretary. 

The parishes are urged to appoint their delegates at 
once, so that their names may appear in the Register. 
The names should be sent to Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 
Treasurer, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. It will be 
a great help to the Council if some of the churches can 
make liberal appropriations for the conference before 
the 15th of October. ‘There are three reasons for this. 
The treasury is very low. On that date the treasurer 
must advance the full charge for Memorial Continental 
Hall. The programme contains the names of at least 
twelve experts who are released from their regular duties 
to address us in the interest of the common weal. ‘The 
least we can do is to pay their expenses to the Conference. 
The National Conference is entitled to the best testimony 
that can be had. : 

For the speaker on Health Inspection, for Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, the name of Charles B. Ball, Chief of the 
Sanitary Bureau, Chicago, Ill., should be substituted. 
Mr. Ball was formerly Chief of Tenement House In- 
spection in New York City. 

W. F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 

684 Astor Street, 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


College Students. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

As the season for the reopening of our colleges and uni- 
versities comes round again, a host of young men and 
women are leaving home for the life of the university 
town. In many of the towns to which they go we have 
Unitarian churches with ministers in charge who are glad 
to do what they can for any student, especially for boys 
and girls from liberal households, and in some cases these 
ministers are seconded by student assistants whose busi- 
ness it is to help the student from a distance to keep in 
touch with his own church. But it is difficult for the col- 
lege town minister and his student assistant to do what 
they would like without the help of the incoming students’ 
home ministers. On behalf of our college town churches 
may I not call the attention of our ministers, from whose 
parishes young men and women are departing for col- 
lege, to the service which the college town brethren are 
eager to render to these Unitarian boys and girls? I 
should like to remind our ministers of the opportunity 
which is theirs of helping these young folk at this important 
epoch in their lives, by seeing to it that every one of them 
is, without delay, put into friendly relationship with the 
Unitarian minister and his wife at the college town. We 
do not always realize how much it means to a boy or girl 
leaving home for the first time to know that in the strange, 
new life of the university town there is at least one house- 
hold to which one may go, at least one friend who is aware 
of the new-comer’s existence. I am sure that our min- 
isters would give letters of introduction to their departing 
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young people, or would notify our college town represen- 
tatives of their coming more frequently than they do if 
they fully realized that here is an opportunity not to be 
neglected for helping these young lives. If any of our 
ministers have not already given their departing young 
people the desired letters of introduction, may I not ask 
them to send at once the names, and if possible the col- 
lege addresses, of all such Unitarian students to our rep- 
resentatives in the college town churches? Our ministers 
in these churches will be grateful for this co-operation. 


HENRY WILDER Foote, Sec. 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston. .—~ ; 


Roses and Thorns. 


Close by each tender, fragrant rose 
A thorn is set; 

And beneath the drifting snow 
Sleeps the violet. 


Deep in every human heart love 
And hate abide; 

Joy and sorrow, hand in hand, 
Walk side by side. 


When in life’s sweet morning light 
Our hearts are brave, 

Our cradles rock us gently 
Toward the grave. 


Love and death are joined together 
Like laugh and moan: 

Both have tender ministries, 
And both consume. 


Thus on the rhythmic circle cast, 
Mid right and wrong, 
Thorns to roses turn at last, 
Sighing into song. 
—T. Grafton Owen, in “‘ Drippings from the Eaves.” 


Thomas Grafton Owen and his Book. 
BY W. W. FENN, D.D. 


The Rev. ‘I. Grafton Owen of Wisconsin, ‘Old Owen”’ 
as his friends tenderly call him, is one of the two sur- 
viving “‘characters’” in the Unitarian ministry of the 
Central West, and Jasper Douthit is the other. He 
began his preaching as a Methodist circuit rider, licensed 
by Peter Cartwright, whose opinion of the young candi- 
date was remarkably just and prophetic. Owen tells 
the story :— 

‘“When I came up for license, one of them asked me if 
I felt ‘Woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel.’ I 
said, No! I felt like I wanted to preach and could preach, 
but I didn’t feel quite that-a-way. Then they began to 
pester me to make me say I felt ‘Woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the gospel,’ but I couldn’t say it, for I didn’t 
feel it. ‘Till, at last, old Peter, who had been sitting as 
if half-asleep, seemed to wake up, and, pushing his spec- 
tacles up on his forehead, said: ‘Brethren, I reckon we’d 
better license this young man. It really looks to me like 
he’s got an idee in his head.’ And so they licensed me.” 

The young man had an ‘‘idee’’ in his head, several 
ideas in fact, and, what was better, he had a habit of 
acting upon his ideas and a consequent capacity for 
more. One of those ideas was that slavery was wrong, 
and, when his commission took him into Missouri in the 
fifties, he found woe unto himself when he did preach the 
gospel in which he believed. There he had trials of 
mockings and mobs, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
country, in perils of lynchers, in perils among false breth- 
ren; once was he hunted with blood-hounds, a day 
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and a night (at least) he lay in the brush hiding from his 
foes; until at last war came, and he went into hospital 
service. When the war was over, his active mind turned 
to questions of theology, and, still in love with liberty, he 
passed first into the Congregational ministry and then 
into independency. One of his friends reports that, when 
he first visited Owen, he was surprised by the character of 
the few books on his shelves, and asked how he had 
managed to get hold of such pioneer books. “Well,” 
was the reply, “when I was a Congregationalist, I used to 
take the [naming a denominational paper published 
in Chicago, whose name belies its character], and when- 
ever it pitched into a book mighty hard, I began to save 
money to buy it. So I got a pretty good library.’’ Then 
came a day, ever memorable to him, when he went from 
his home in Arcadia, Wis., “to see Crooker,’’ minister 
of the Unitarian church in Madison, from whom he re- 
turned to call his congregation together and say to them, 
“We thought we were all alone in the world, and nobody 
else thought as we do, but there’s a lot of people just like 
us, and some of them live in Boston, who are called 
Unitarians. So let’s be Unitarians, too.” 

So the change was made, and for a quarter of a century 
“Old Owen”’ has been a power in the country-side round 
about Arcadia, ministering to little groups of people at 
Neilsville, Greenwood, Best Valley, and elsewhere, 
“preaching funerals,’ marrying, kindling intellectual in- 
terests, and fostering college ambitions in the breasts of 
young men and women. He has not built up institutions, 
for probably not one of his churches is now active; but the 
fruits of his ministry are young men and women all over 
the West. To a friend who asked why his church in 
Arcadia had not prospered, he replied: “Why, all the 
other churches in town kept their young people at home, 
but I sent mine to Normal School and college, and now 
they are scattered throughout the West. So, when the 
old folks died, I had no young ones to take their places.”’ 
Such has been the service of the man to whom many 


have listened, while with quaint, unexpected turns of © 


thought and speech he ran over, in the talk of friend with 
friend, the incidents of his exciting career; and all who 
heard have wished that his talk could be enjoyed by others 
and preserved for time to come. Yielding to the im- 
portunities of his friends, he has at last published a book, 
“ Drippings from the Eaves,’’* the title of which suggests 
not only that the talk is to run as it will, following the 
lines of least resistance, and not in rigidly logical or rhe- 
torical gutters, but also that the fructifying rain of his 
active ministry is over, and these reflections and rem- 
iniscences are but drippings from the eaves. 

It must be confessed that to his near friends the book 
is a disappointment, principally because it is so good. 
For it is almost the man himself,—a chunk torn out of 
the soil with a choice tangle of grass and wild flowers 
and weeds, with the earth still clinging to their inter- 
lacing roots. But the soft Southern drawl, the gentle 
chuckle, the expression of the face and particularly the 
eyes, are perforce lacking, and without these the words 
lose much of their charm. It may be that strangers 
will make little of the book, although those who are 
interested in the life of the Border sixty years ago will 
find it arich quarry; but it is hard to believe that a reader 
gifted with imagination and power to sympathize with a 
child’s view of the world, enriched and mellowed by the 
mature experience of manhood, will fail to find in this 
rambling, unpretentious book a source of perpetual 
joy.% Better ;than any description or commendation, 
however, will be the reprinting of a few passages, selected 
here and there, which convey its distinctive flavor. 


*Derppincs From THE Eaves, T. Grafton Owen. Press of Lowman & Hanford, 
Seattle, Wash. Sold only by the author at Whitehall, Wis. 
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“T don’t like the old heaven with its petrified ‘sea of 
glass’ and its eternal monotony. The human mind is so 
constituted that a change would be necessary. I feel 
sure that I should want to slip away from the angels and 
from the solitude of the crowd and come back to the old 
earth-home where death dashed the ‘purple cluster from 
my hand, with half its crimson juice unpressed.’ I should 
want to walk again the old by-paths with my baby brother, 
and see once more the first flowers of spring and hear the 
bob-white down in the old pasture... . I love this world, 
every inch of it, with a wealth of love that has been a 
perpetual benediction to me’’ (p. 32). ‘I know I shall 
want to be quiet a part of the time in heaven, and sit 
down among the tangled ferns somewhere in the rural 
district.’”’ (p. 28). 

“There is a period in a boy’s life when he seems out of 
place anywhere in the universe. It is that part of his 
life when he is either going into or coming out of mis- 
chief. It is when he is sandwiched between a failure 
and a possible success. It is when he always wants to 
do everything the other way, and finally compromises by 
not doing it at all....At this period too much is de- 
manded of him: everybody feels at liberty to take the 
lad’s ‘barley loaves and two little fishes.’ I have often 
wondered if the disciples paid the little Jewish lad for his 
loaves and fishes. I hope they did, for who knows but 
that he was around in the multitude peddling out his 
biscuits and chubs to get money enough to take Rebecca 
Moses to the theatre that night. I know how it is 
myself, for once I snared rabbits, intending to exchange 
them for sugar to make a ‘candy pullin’,’ when the preacher 
dropped in, and mother served them up for his dinner. 
His preaching was lost on me for ever after.”’ (pp. 24, 25.) 

“Ah, if Saint Peter at the gate 
Suggest that you had ‘better wait,’ 
Just arch your drooping neck and crow, 
And that will settle him, you know. 
(p. 169.) 

“I never say prayers, but prayer is the natural song 
of my soul. I pray to my Father and Mother God, to 
my father and mother Owen, and to all who have been, 
and are still, helpful tome. I pray to the all in One and 
the One in all. I never say prayers in the pulpit, but 
I pray myself to sleep every night. Why not pray to my 
father and mother Owen? ‘To them I lisped my first 
baby prayer, and, often when I prayed to my father, my 
mother answered immediately. Years before I prayed, 
my father was working so that my mother could help to 
answer it. The whole universe is harnessed to answer 
my prayer. Yes, yes, dear critics, I am an idolater, for 
I pray to all there is to pray to, and, if I could think of 
the unthinkable, I would pray to that. I often pray to 
my dear little arisen Clara: she is sweet and helpful to 
me, and her influence lingers with me yet....I do not 
say prayers in public, for the same reason that Jesus did 
not.... Not merely because Jesus repudiated public 
prayer, however, do I dislike it, but for the same reason 
that a man does not want to make love in public.”’ (pp. 
39, 40.) 

Dear old Owen! His work is done, and he now sits 
tranquilly between two groups of friends equally beloved, 
who await, the one in sad, the other in glad expectancy, 
the great transformation which seems so very near. 

“The rain is over, and the last drippings cling to the 
eaves, while the sunset now shines alike on two worlds, 
blending them into one, where 

“The pomp of blue, and after-glow 
Now blending in my evening sky, 
Still show the larger, sweeter lights 
That make it beautiful to die.” ; 
(p. 172.) 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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I Cannot Tell. 


I cannot tell to-night—I wish I could, 

Why God should lead me through this darkened way, 
Unless, perhaps, the shadows form the ground 

In which to set hope’s sweet and perfect day, 


I know not why my way lies through the dark, 
With burdened heart so full of unshed tears, 

Unless, perhaps, it is in the shadow’s gloom, 
We best can see the pageantry of stars. 


I cannot tell why God has led my way 

Through all the years with bruised and tired feet, 
Unless, perhaps, He knows that weariness 

Hath a ministry that’s strangely sweet. 


I cannot tell why suddenly the storm 

Should burst around me in its midnight wrath, 
Unless, perhaps, its sudden lightning gleams 

Are sent to show my tired feet the path. 


I cannot tell why love should come with pain, 
Yet fragrant as a summer evening’s breath, 

Unless, perhaps, it schools the heart to feel 
The tender fellowship of love and death. 


I cannot tell why love should bring to us 
So much of sorrow and so little gain, 
Leaving only a tender memory, 
And one more sweet, dead picture on the brain. 


I cannot draw aside the mystic veil 
Which hides the pomp of human pangs unblessed, 
But.bow my soul in tender, loving trust, 
And whisper this—my Father knoweth best. 
—T. Grafton Owen, in ‘‘ Drippings from the Eaves.” 


Neighbor Dog. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Perhaps you have moved into a new neighborhood and 
pitched your tent among strangers. Such a move often 
implies a period of isolation, when the people living near 
you wonder who you are and whence you came, whether 
you are “nice’’ enough to call on or ought to be shunned. 
They keep an eye on your comings and goings, the style 
of your marketings, and your Monday’s wash, while they 
still stand aloof to gather the proper data for making up 
their estimate of you. 

But there is one member of your neighbor’s family who 
does not wait long before he has called on the new-comers. 
His curiosity is insatiable, and the first day of your occu- 
pancy he knows more of your garden and front door-yard, 
perhaps of your kitchen and pantry, than you yourself 
know. He brings no card, but a friendly bark announces 
his presence, and it is not long before he has looked you 
over and decided whether he likes or dislikes you. If the 
verdict is favorable, he may take you under his guardian- 
ship, may sample your callers, and decide as to whether 
they are proper people for you to associate with. 

If he is of the fox-terrier variety, he will probably soon 
adopt you; for it is his nature not to love home so devotedly 
as to prefer it continuously to all other places. He is a 
great collector of trash, and in this respect resembles some 
of his human kin. You will soon find around your place 
little heaps of stones, bones, or bits of wood he has laid 
up to gloat over in leisure moments. Like an importu- 
nate child he is sometimes a bore; for he believes conscien- 
tiously that you are of no earthly use but to throw stones 
in the game he loves, that he may fetch them again. His 
love of play is certainly one of the most joyous things in 
nature. His hair bristles, his ears stand up, his whole 
body quivers and palpitates on the slightest provocation 
tofun. He feels that his devotion to you ought to awaken 
a like sentiment in your breast, and, if you refuse to take 
him out to walk when he is more than ready to go, the 
pain of your refusal sinks deep into his sensitive soul, 


_His virtues and vices are those of primitive human 
beings. He is devotion itself toward those he loves, but 
he maintains an armed neutrality toward all others. 
Suspicion is deeply ingrained in him, though where he 
loves and trusts he confides with beautiful abandon. 
You cannot leave your open larder with him a moment, 
lest he steal the joint or beefsteak reserved for dinner; 
and, if by chance he is left alone in the dining-room with 
viands on the table, he is almost sure to ‘‘sneak’’ some- 
thing which he carries off and hides. But he is ashamed 
of his bad deeds, and often shows a depth of contrition 
that is touching. He has a rudimentary conscience that 
often pains to the point of bringing a suffused look to his 
pathetic, pleading eyes, though it is not to be supposed 
that a dog ever sheds tears. 

His habit of burying things, digging holes in your flower 
bed to hide trash, comes, no doubt, from the time when his 
ancestors were weak, under dogs in conflict with stronger 
and fiercer animals, and were obliged to protect their 
means of subsistence. He is a gentlemanly little fellow, 
for he comes of an ancient line long domesticated, and some 
of his inherited traits are beautiful; but still, like certain 
members of a higher order with like characteristics, a taste 
for low company breaks out in him at times, and he ab- 
sents himself from our society for a day or two, knowing 
perfectly well that he means to do something disgraceful. 

On his return he creeps in with a true, hangdog air, 
uncertain whether he will be received or kicked out like 
acommon cur. He is sadly in need of a bath, both moral 
and physical; and, when he is cleaned and finds himself 
accepted, with self-respect restored, he becomes again his 
own charming best self. ‘There are some people neighbor 
dog cannot abide. Of course, he is a snob, and bristles 
up and barks vociferously at all tramps and “‘raggedy”’ 
people. He is even suspicious of the postman, and keeps 
the poor telegraph lad at bay; but there are also well- 
dressed, prosperous, flourishing people he will have noth- 
ing to do with except to show his teeth. They always 
have a desire to pet him, but he receives their advances 
with a growl. He has a very profound and delicate sense 
of personality, which almost amounts to insight into 
character. ‘The garment of a person he loves is as dear to 
him as the relic of a saint to a devotee. 

It is curious how the little fellow feels your moods and 
enters into them with a sympathy few human friends 
can rival. If you are sad and bowed with trouble, neigh- 
bor dog knows it, and enters into that circle of your senti- 
ments and intimate relations. He crouches at your feet 
and looks up into your face with gentle, soft eyes filled 
with tender affection and a longing to comfort. He lays 
his head on your knee, he perhaps creeps into your lap and 
nestles against you, his adopted friend, like a loving child, 
who feels but cannot comprehend your grief. 

The pathetic little graveyards devoted to dear, dead 
dogs, household friends, show how true and tried are the 
affections of this warm-hearted, devoted being, so close 
to man. How much he will endure of kicks and cuffs, 
starvation and hardship from a low, brutal master and still 
prove faithful to the being far more a beast than himself, 
though the world is wide open for his escape! In study- 
ing neighbor dog, remarking the emotions that arise in 
him, the shadowy thoughts that float in his undeveloped 
brain, one comes to resent his dumbness. The pain and 
longing for expression that look out of his eyes, erect 
his ears, and run shuddering to the tip of his tail, make a 
plea you can in no wise answer. He is so intelligent you 
long to have him take the next forward step. Why 
should his nature remain stunted, denied growth and ex- 
pansion? Why, having come ‘so far in consciousness 
under man’s association and tutelage, could he not come 
farther? Of no other animal in the lower scale do such 
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queries ever arise. Will he ever, poor dear, stand erect 
and gain a soul? In moments we gaze into that black 
abyss where the popular theology has complacently con- 
signed our little friends when they leave this world, and 
our hearts are troubled. ‘To some who cling to their be- 
loved dog as the dearest, the most comprehending, the 
most faithful and affectionate friend they possess in this 
world, the thought of another without his companionship 
seems bleak indeed. 

When one looks into the eyes of neighbor dog and sees 
there so many touching, devoted, beautiful traits, one 
resents the old theory that the lower orders are mere 
automatons, machines endowed with a kind of instinctive 
life, unprogressive and created simply to perish. Is not 
neighbor dog’s lovingness, fidelity, and devotion of the 
strain of all immortal things, and may we not hope for a 
future for him as we hope it for ourselves? 


The People’s Holiday: Sunday. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


A question which religion is constantly having to ask 
and answer is, How can old and loved institutions, of which 
the present generation of men and women seem to be 
independent, be preserved under the new conditions of 
life for the sake of the good within them? It is easy to 
see how such a query could apply to many old-time in- 
stitutions, but it is specially true in its application to the 
institution of Sunday. For many years there have been 
at least two distinct views of the Sunday question. One 
party whose views we often hear urge a much stricter 
keeping of the day. The other party, if we may so speak 
of them, have by their actions more than their words 
shown us a much freer use of the day. There is not the 
slightest doubt that both desire the best possible use of 
the day, and that good men and women are on both sides. 

The first thing that should be said is that the old-time 
Sunday should never be a subject of derision as it some- 
times is. While we cannot say that the Puritan Sabbath 
was the kind of institution which we should expect to find 
seventeen centuries after Christianity had given its free 
interpretation to Jewish legalism, yet it has a perfectly 
natural and historical explanation. The Puritan Sab- 
bath was a reaction. It could find no adequate justifica- 
tion in the New Testament nor in the teachings of the 
first Christian centuries. The word about Sunday in 
these early days seems to have been the very opposite 
to that spoken later by the Puritans. In the early Church 
Sunday was a day of rejoicing and, in every sense of the 
word, a holiday. Ignatius writes in the second century, 
“Every lover of Christ feasts on the Lord’s Day.’’ In 
the third century Tertullian writes, “We deem it wicked 
to fast on the Sunday or to pray on our knees.’’ It will 
be remembered that among the early Christians the fast 
days were Wednesdays and Fridays. Jerome speaks of 
heretics who were damned because they fasted on the 
Lord’s Day. With the exception of the Sunday before 
Good Friday the Catholic Church will allow no fasting 
on Sundays. Even Lent ceases for the Sunday, and it 
happens that in all Catholic countries you will find the 
spirit of the early Christian Sunday kept far more than 
in other lands. 

But, for all this early thought about Sunday, there are 
historical reasons for the Puritan Sunday. The Protes- 
tant Reformation was also the Protestant Reaction, and 
many things simply because they were Catholic were 
given up with little thought and much energy. The new 
place which the Bible took in their theology, giving equal 
authority to the Old as well as the New Testament, was 
almost certain to lead to a revival of the Jewish Sabbath. 
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‘ That the stern conception had some lasting good is the 
feeling of many who have studied its effect on the life of 
their descendants. Such men as Frederick W. Robertson 
in England and Theodore Parker in this country have 
gone out of their way as liberal preachers to praise the 
good of the Puritan Sunday. “I can believe that the 
Puritan Sunday had a grand effect on the soul,” said 
Robertson. ‘Fancy a man thrown in upon himself, with 
no permitted music nor relaxation nor literature nor 
secular conversation,—nothing but his Bible, his own 
soul, and God’s silence! What hearts of iron this system 
must have made! How different from our stuffed arm- 
chair religion and the ‘gospel of comfort.’”’ Parker tells us 
that with a clear vision of their faults he has nothing but 
honor for their heroic virtues. “Their Sabbath was like 
themselves, austere, inflexible.’’ He goes on to show that 
they were the fathers of the American idea and of all 
things in America that are good. It needed the stern 
Puritan to conquer the wilderness and found the State. 
“They could fast as no man, none could work like them, 
none preach, none pray, none could fight as they fought. 
They have left a most precious inheritance to men who 
have the same greatness of soul, but have fallen on happier 
times.”’ 

We do not need to stay our minds on the evils of the 
Puritan Sabbath, for they are well known to all. They 
gave the gloom to the day which has not yet been quite 
dispersed. ‘They gave a notion of formalism to the happy 
religion of the people which has done immeasurable 
hurt. We have to thank the Sundays in the Catacombs 
of early Christian Rome and the Sundays in the sombre- 
looking meeting-houses of New England for the unnatural 
sobriety of many of our modern religious services. The 
change which we see to-day in the institution of Sunday 
has not come as the result of any better understanding 
of the spirit of early Christianity, but, like most of the 
changes in our modern world, as the consequence of eco- 
nomic conditions. Consider for a moment the long con- 
fined hours of the week, spent not in the recreation of 
doing different things as our fathers did, but in performing 
one thing over and over again. Nothing is done in the 
leisurely manner of years ago, but in a rush, and at a pace 
that means always an intense strain on the hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who are engaged in it. 
Consider what this means, and you will see why the modern 
Sunday has come. 

In his “Pippa Passes’? Browning celebrates the joy of 
the little factory girl who has her one day of freedom 
from the silk mill, and in just such joy are all who rise 
on Sunday for a day on which they can do something 
fresh and freely. Sunday is the Day of the People, not of 
the Church or any other one institution of our day. In 
making it the bright, happy day of the week, we carry the 
free spirit of early Christianity a step farther than did 
the early Christians. For the joy of their Sunday came 
as the result of restriction, not of freedom. ‘The first 
Christian emperors of Rome forbade public games, shows, 
and business on Sunday in order that the services of the 
Christians might not be disturbed. It was class legisla- 
tion. To-day that Church cannot and should not try 
to take this position. If there are certain things that 
the Church feels it is not right to do on Sunday, it has not 
any modern authority to say that others should not do 
them. A dog-in-the-manger policy cannot be tolerated 
in the democracy of God, which is always the first thing 
we have to seek. And, when we are inclined to say that 
the manner in which other people keep Sunday is an 
annoyance to us as we are trying to keep ours, let us ask 
ourselves whether it may not be that our manner of 
observing the day with our monotone church-bells and so 
forth may not be just as bad a nuisance. 
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Sunday has come to be the day of compensations, and 
to deprive men and women of this by law is to sin against 
the brightest of our calendar institutions. The Protes- 
tant lands of Europe have caught something of the festive 
spirit of the Catholic manner of observing the day. Paint- 
ing galleries, museums, and libraries are open to the 
people, and very frequently lectures are given. In the 
country places it is said that even the ministers will go 
with their people to the village green to see the sports 
and dancing on Sunday afternoon. Jesus was a Sabbath- 
breaker in his day; and, were he here to-day, it is safe to 
say he would be a Sabbath-breaker again. 

The strict observance of Sunday might be more accept- 
able with progressive men and women if it could be shown 
that such strictness resulted in the best good of the people. 
Aside from any evil that we may have noticed above, 
it is not uncommon to hear our cities complain that Blue 
Sunday Laws indirectly encourage lawlessness. If our 
playgrounds are closed on that day, you will find more 
crap-shooting among our boys on the street. If our parks 
are closed to sports, you will find that some enterprising 
saloon just without the city limits will offer its field for 
baseball, and our young men will flock there on Sundays. 
It is a Sunday that they want, not a Sabbath, and our laws 
will not keep them from it. Joseph Lee, the president of 
the Playground Association of America, has put himself 
on record in this matter in these words: “I believe that 
our Sunday laws forbidding play and sport are, in the main, 
anevil. I believe that they do much harm and prevent a 
great deal of good. I believe that games and play on 
Sunday, under proper restrictions as to time and noise, 
should not only be permitted, but encouraged. ‘That Sun- 
day is to a great extent, for city children at least, a day of 
lawlessness and demoralization cannot, I think, be success- 
fully disputed. Whatever the explanation may be, Sun- 
day, as a matter of fact, for great numbers, if not for 
the majority of our children, is a radiating centre of evil 
tendencies for the entire week. What we need, first of all, 
to understand in looking at this question is that a day of 
idleness is not a day of rest. Our Sunday laws in pre- 
scribing idleness do not safeguard the Sabbath: they 
forbid its true observance. We cannot too deeply take to 
heart the fact that for the human spirit loafing is no repose, 
but a source of fatigue and even of disease. The three 
R’s of Sunday are Religion, Recreation, and Rest.” 

We might turn this last thought the other way about 
and say that these old Sabbath notions are even harmful 
to religion. Itis as harmful for religion to monopolize the 
whole day as for any other recreation. Religion cannot 
afford to encourage the superstition that church-going 
is the only public form of religion for Sunday. It cannot 
afford to create a prejudice against the happiness and 
natural joy of religion by for one moment urging the return 
of the Puritan Sabbath. If we impose on men a burden 
that cannot be borne and demand a strictness that is 
impossible, we shall ask too much and get nothing from 
them; and instead of a day of natural joy we shall have 
a day of lawless happiness on the one hand and forced 
unnatural emotion on the other. If such a hurt as we 
have suggested were only a physical hurt, we should 
not be so concerned to contend against it. But to the 
physical harm there is added the inevitable spiritual 
harm which can never be escaped when nature’s laws are 
violated. The factory girl needs the spiritual reward 
of plays in the park on Sunday afternoon. ‘The illiterate 
laborer’s spiritual life is dwarfed and stunted by sleepily 
trying to listen to a sermon in the morning, only to go 
home and read his Bible in the afternoon. Sunday was 
made for him, not he for Sunday. 

In view of these things it should not be hard for us to 
suggest the true ethic of such things as Sunday baseball 


or even Sunday saloons. Loafing, we are told, is not rest: 
then our playgrounds should be open on Sunday, and they 
ought to be increased so that they should be in every 
neighborhood. With this, of course, our parks should at 
least have music and dancing, the two arts in which the 
friends of the prodigal son expressed their joy over his 
return to the ways of common-sense righteousness. It 
would not be surprising if the ministers of the future will 
want to hold their services in the parks on summer Sunday 
mornings. There is more than one reason why they should 
meet their congregations there in open-air worship. We 
often speak of the dead of winter, but there is such a 
period as the dead of summer,;.and nowhere is this felt 
more than on a bright Sunday morning ¢ ‘down town.’ 
The question of opening the saloons on Sunday involves 
the attitude that we take on the saloon problem. To 
one not a prohibitionist, but rather a reductionist and 
regulationist, the relation of the saloon to Sunday is that 
of the relation of all other business to that day. Workers 
of all kinds, whether in saloons, stores, or railways,—every 


seven. Unless society really needs the work, that day 
ought to be kept in common; for to religion, recreation, 
rest, there usually needs to be added fellowship to make 
it unselfish and beautiful. All this means that, if society 
does not demand that the grocer and butcher should keep 
open on Sundays, then there is no reason why the saloon 
should remain open. 

It is somewhat risky to try to indicate the kind of 
Sunday which our modern tendencies are working out, 
but it is hinted at in many ways and I think we can try. 
The large European population in this land to-day which 
has in it a very large Catholic element insures the almost 
total disappearance of the Puritan Sabbath. ‘The ten- 
dencies seen in many churches to have but one service for 
worship may point to a coming universal custom. It 
would not be surprising if, when our differing denomina- 
tions have learned to understand each other better, our 
Sunday-schools had their problem solved. It might be 
found that paid trained teachers could do the work for 
an hour or two on Sunday morning in the grammar 
schools. The religiousness of life and history could be 
taught in this way as part of the common school course, 
were it not that we are so jealous of each other and so 
afraid of wrong doctrine. The day has certainly not come 
for this yet, but it may. Children and their parents under 
the kinder skies of a liberal beautiful religion will in that 
day fulfil the first good thing of a well-spent Sunday. 

We have already said that the afternoon ought to be 
given up to another form of recreation, but it should be 
added that the true inwardness of such an afternoon is 
not in its loafing nor in its frivolous enjoyment. ‘The true 
inwardness of Sunday as of all agitation for shorter hours 
of labor is to give leisure to cultivate and develop those 
parts of our human spirit which the week day gave little 
opportunity to dwell upon. 

The evening is for calm and rest. ‘The spirit never 
tires, and it may be that at eventide, when all the rest of 
our human nature is at rest, the spirit will come forth in 
its energy, and we shall hesitate to call the whole day 
anything but the most religious of days. Men will say to 
themselves that, seeing common worship is the public 
manner of acknowledging sympathy with the religious 
idea, they cannot abstain from it for any reason other 
than a real deep-seated horror of all formal expression of 
idealism. They will feel that the laugh, joy, and play of 
the afternoon is but the normal way of being joyful unto 
the Lord, and evening will be the symbol of that rest that 
remaineth for the people, all the people, the people of God. 
Their holiday and his holy day will be one. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Two Unacceptable Hypotheses. 


Ever since the book of Genesis was written, and prob- 
ably long before, the existence of evil has perplexed 
mankind. Some have accounted for sin and suffering, 
for sickness and death, by supposing this world to be al- 
together under the dominion of a malignant fiend, the 
Prince of the Powers of the Air. Some have imagined 
two spirits to be contending for its control, one good, one 
bad, like the Ormuzd and Ahriman of the Persians, one 
bestowing blessings, the other promoting misery and 


‘wickedness,—a theory that fairly fits the obvious facts. 


Others have proclaimed the reign of a single benevolent 
and paternal and omnipotent Spirit, who, nevertheless, 
permits every kind of evil; either, as some have main- 
tained, in order to punish man for his transgressions, or 
for some unknown and inscrutable reason, thus laying men 
under what Wordsworth has called “the burden of an un- 
intelligible world.” 

In discussing a subject of which nothing is or can be 
definitely known, all hypotheses that fancy can suggest 


. are equally legitimate, but those seem of course the most 


probable that best conform to what we know of Nature. 
Here the unity that has been found to pervade the uni- 
verse seems to force upon us the conception of a single 
being as its creator and governor. But if this being is 
good and kind, as he is believed to be, delighting in the 
virtue and happiness of his creatures, it is not easy to 
understand why things are arranged so as to produce 
among them so much sin and wretchedness. It is nota 
sufficient explanation to say that thereby the good are 
chastened and the bad chastised. 

It is, nevertheless, customary, and it is generally con- 
sidered proper, to regard everything we like as the gift 
of a benevolent deity, accepting it with gratitude, and to 
consider whatever we do not like as due to the nature of 
things, and as such to be endured without complaint. 
This amiable attitude may not seem entirely reasonable, 
but it has some practical advantages. It makes life more 
comfortable than if unpleasant things were regarded as 
springing from intentional unkindness on the part of the 
powers above, and resented accordingly. Between two 
alternatives, of a God and a Devil, both of which are 
fairly in accordance with experience, this is distinctly the 
one to be preferred. 

But it is to be noticed that, in fact, all the kindness and 
all the unkindness of which we have any real acquaint- 
ance is the human goodness and badness which have their 
immediate source in people like ourselves, good and bad. 
With them, moreoever, it is not the gift that we are grate- 
ful for, but the good-will that prompts it; it is not the 
injury itself that we resent, but the ill-will from which it 
springs. 

Children, to be sure, are taught to say,— 

“Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread”’; 
but this is a poetical fiction. A milch-cow is no more to 
be called good and kind than does the bull who gores his 
keeper deserve to be called wicked and cruel, and all the 
operations of Nature may be classed with these. It may 
plausibly be held to be as unreasonable to feel grateful 
for pleasant weather, or for the fruits that we select for the 
table, as to resent storms, earthquakes, and brambles. 
Things desirable and undesirable pass before us, and 
we make our own selection. The discrimination between 
them is ours: it is men that are kind, to themselves and to 
each other. 
I 


Regarding things from this point of view, modern 
science finds the external world to be entirely unmoral, 
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showing no preference between right and wrong, goodness 
and badness, pleasure and pain. This opinion inevitably 
suggests the idea that these distinctions are altogether 
a result of human preferences, founded upon human ex- 
perience. The terms “good’’ and ‘“‘bad”’ seem, then, to 
discriminate between the conduct which, on the whole, 
mankind has found to be preferable and that which has 
been condemned as undesirable. Experience, indeed, 
teaches that there is a right way and a wrong way of doing 
everything. At every point the question arises which of 
two ways is the best, what is really the thing to do. 
Everybody asks the question, and, when everybody also 
gives the same answer, few feel like disputing it. 

This hypothesis is apparently confirmed by the fact 
that the lines separating what is considered to be right 
from what is considered to be wrong have been very 
differently drawn, as opinion as to what is desirable and 
what is not has varied. ‘The lessons drawn have differed. 
There has also, even where there has been agreement 
as to the rules themselves, been considerable diversity of 
judgment as to their application. In all civilized coun- 
tries, for example, although a selfish and unscrupulous 
ambition, and lying, stealing, and murder are discoun- 
tenanced in private life, they are approved in national 
intercourse under the names of Patriotism, Diplomacy, 
Annexation, and War. 

What is to be considered right and what wrong would 
thus appear to be a matter of temporary and local opinion. 
If it is objected that, considering the great diversity of 
personal conduct, public opinion could never, anywhere, 
be sufficiently unanimous to create definite rules, or any 
sense of obligation to obey them, it may be enough to 
answer that, however men may differ as to what they 
allow themselves to do, they are quite unanimous as to 
how other people should behave, on many points. 

This view, that the moral sense in man has resulted from 
human experience and observation, that is to say, that it 
has been shaped by the exercise of our intellectual powers, 
is obviously at variance with the idea that the moral and 
intellectual powers in mankind are separate endowments, 
morality having an independent and spiritual existence, 
the sense of right and wrong being innate, or intuitive, 
so that this sense, which we call conscience, is the very 
voice of God in the soul. But if, on the contrary, the 
judgment as to what is right and what is wrong is of the 
same nature as any other judgment, the only thing that is 
really eternal about righteousness would seem to be the 
essential antithesis between liking and disliking, between, 
when a choice is offered, saying Yes and saying No. 

It is to be remembered, also, that the moral sense—that 
is to say, a keen perception of what is the right path and 
of the duty of pursuing it—is by no means so universal in 
man as one would expect an essential element of his nature 
to be, or as those writers believe it to be who conceive all 
mankind to be as right-minded as themselves. On the 
contrary, some very well-behaved persons profess to see 
no reason why they should not be bad if they prefer to. 
Such persons seem to offer examples of unmoral men, 
such as might be descended straight from simian an- 
cestors. Some of them conform to the requirements of 
society, and yield to social pressure, largely through lack 
of spirit; others, whose conduct in their personal relations 
is entirely unexceptionable, exhibit in public affairs, or in 
their business, few moral compunctions. They seem 
either, somehow, not to have been exposed to the influence 
of public opinion or to have had independence enough to 
withstand it. It will hardly be suggested that their 
Maker has withheld from such men half their birthright. 

It is but a step from such persons down to the criminal 
classes, who have come to think that honesty is not, for 
them, really the best policy to pursue, and who act accord- 
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ingly. But the criminal classes also illustrate the power of 
the society in which one lives to formulate rules of con- 
duct, and to make it seem a duty to obey them. ‘This 
obedience has the essential characteristics of virtue, and 
constantly gives rise among them to a nobility of conduct 
such as we fancy that only the moral law can inspire. 
There is a proverbially high sense of honor among thieves. 
Their moral sense, though misdirected, is as keen and im- 
perative as is that of the righteous. The phenomena are 
similar. Both impulses may be set down as the result 
of experience. 

History teaches that at the other end of the social scale 
royalty also has had a special moral code of its own, 
and this also seems due to the exceptional character of 
the society in which princes are brought up. It seems to 
have been considered one of the privileges of a divinely 
appointed king to have a comfortable conscience planted 
in his breast. So also the gods of Olympus, whom earthly 
potentates have seemed to take as their model, are de- 
scribed as quite without moral compunctions, in dealing 
either with each other or with mankind. 

Two things seem to bear out the notion that the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong conduct are really the 
fruit of experience, and that both this and the feeling of 
obligation (the so-called categorical imperative) have 
arisen from the pressure of public opinion, what we call 
the moral sense being really Vox populi, not Vox Det. 

One of these is that the germs of a moral sense and the 
feeling of obligation which appears in some domestic 
animals have obviously originated in this way. It will 
hardly be contended that God whispers its duty to the 
soul of a dog. 

The other is the analogy between morals and manners, 
a likeness which the Latin word mores, bearing both 
meanings, and also the Greek word ethics, plainly suggests. 
The maxims of social conduct which constitute the rule 
of these minor morals, are obviously dictated by experi- 
ence. But they are as peremptory in tone as are the 
precepts of virtue, and their authority is as promptly 
recognized. Good breeding exacts a cheerful demeanor, 
with silence as to disagreeable things and, as has been 
said, it dictates a grateful tone of mind even in the midst 
of misfortune. The language of piety is thus often akin 
to that of human politeness. 

‘The fact also that the same words are habitually used 
for moral and for intellectual qualities suggests that all 
the things that are called wise, beneficial, excellent, de- 
sirable, proper, correct, right, and good, in contrast with 
those that are foolish, ill-advised, mistaken, harmful, 
faulty, wrong, and bad, are subjected to the same intellect- 
ual judgment. It is difficult, either in fact or in our 
feelings, to draw a definite line, among the things we find 
reprehensible, between what is foolish and what is im- 
moral, or between the people that are wise and those that 
are good. In speech as in thought we constantly con- 
found these issues, concealing the vagueness by saying 
“wise and right,” “foolish and wicked,” and the French 
say to their children, ‘‘Soyez sage,’’ where we tell them 
to “be good,” meaning the same thing. 

This position is, moreover, quite consonant with the 
doctrine that the ultimate criterion of conduct is the ad- 
vantage of mankind at large. If this is so, the judgment 
of the race as to what it has found beneficial may well 
have found expression in a moral law. 

The feeling of self-respect, also, that follows any act of 
self-denial is very much the same, whether the contem- 
plated transgression was a fault or a folly. 

This idea, that there is no essential distinction between 
wrong and error, is indeed warmly resented by Mr. Mar- 
tineau on the ground that the chagrin with which one 
regards his mistakes is an entirely different emotion from 
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regret for immoral behavior. But, though a great chasm 
seems to separate these kinds of misconduct, it is perhaps 
bridged, in experience, by acts of thoughtlessness, the 
consequences of which cause an undying compunction. 
We know that we ought to have been more careful. It 
has been remarked that only the good ever feel remorse, 
and then, mainly, for-their thoughtlessness. 

It may well be objected, also, that, though conduct 
beneficial to society may naturally meet with social ap- 
probation, this does not account for the practice of what 
are called the self-regarding virtues, based upon the senti- 
ments of pride, honor, and self-respect, which protest 
against whatever within ourselves is shameful and base,— 
instincts which-are to some extent recognized in the book 
of Genesis. Their persistence, as well as that of other 
moral feelings, may be attributed to the influence of 
heredity and tradition, but this does not explain their 
origin. This seems to have its root in distinctions not 
of degree, but of kind, not in intelligent choice between 
more or less of loss or gain, but in upward aspirations, 
which repel us from what is mean and low. Here if any- 
where we may discern an intuitive morality. 

Yet we are so constituted that a chief pleasure of life 
lies in the successful exercise of our powers, physical and 
intellectual, and in the pride of achievement. Here the 
athlete and the philosopher are at one, the financier and 
the diplomatist, the mechanic and the poet. The same 
comparison and judgment that leads a man to hold some 
things superior to others, and therefore preferable, leads 
him to compare his achievements with his purposes, and 
to contrast what is inferior in them with the ideals which 
his fancy has pictured and which have prompted his 
action. ‘This may well give rise to the idea of self-esteem, 
and prescribe the conduct that shall secure it. Thus, 
while our experiences with other people lead to the es- 
tablishment of one chapter of the moral code, the life 
within may suffice to dictate the other. 


Inf 


If, however, morality is really a human invention, 
being the result of intelligence brought to bear upon social 
experience, and if the world outside of human society 
is in fact entirely unmoral, the hypothesis at once presents 
itself that an unmoral universe may probably have an 
unmoral author. An omnipotent Being, with infinite 
intellectual powers of conception and execution, might 
possibly, indeed probably, not share the prejudices and 
preferences in regard to personal conduct which ex- 
perience has developed in the breast of man. It is quite 
supposable that the Creator does not concern himself 
with such distinctions which in this lower world his creat- 
ures have found to be of practical importance. 

There would even seem to be, perhaps, a species of im- 
piety in supposing the Ruler of the universe to be con- 
trolled or even influenced in his thoughts by human 
judgments. But the conception of an unmoral Deity, 
and of the world as so governed, though it seems to meet 
the requirements of science, and to correspond to the 
data of experience and observation, may well be as 
unacceptable and offensive as is the idea of a personal 
Devil, and even more so, the idea being less familiar. 
Yet, though likes and dislikes may lead us to discrim- 
inate between what we call good and bad, the fact that 
certain ideas are unwelcome would seem to indicate 
rather that they were unfamiliar than that they were 
untrue. 

An entirely unmoral man is perhaps not to be found. 
But his morality, such as it is, is seemingly the fruit of 
his own experience and that of his felfows, and we may 
well believe the ideal being whom we figure as his Creator, 
in spite of the anthropomorphism with which we must 
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perforce invest him, to be free from the special kinds 
of merit, as well as from the defects, that characterize 
us mortals. 

We are accustomed to say, indeed, that good men and 
their good deeds are the characteristic work of the Cre- 
ator, and that the virtuous dispositions of the saints 
are implanted in them by him. But the contrary bias 
of sinners may fairly be imputed to the same origin. 
The language of the poet— 

“°'Tis He that works to will, 
*Tis He that works to do’”— 
may be used in the case’of assassins as well as in that of 
martyrs. Thieves and gamblers, brigands and cut- 
throats, pray to their protecting saints for aid and piously 
give thanks to them for success, and they feel as confident 
as their betters that their prayers are answered. Mac- 
beth, as a discriminating critic has pointed out, is de- 
picted as a genuinely religious person. 

Meanwhile the facts to which we find it so hard to fit 
a theory are in full evidence. . The brute creation are 
exposed to injuries from the elements and to cruelties 
from each other which they have not the wit to guard 
against, and the advantage which man enjoys in this 
respect subjects him to a perpetual fear from which brutes 
are comparatively free. Whether good or bad, just or 
unjust, we are visited alike by sun and rain, pleasure 
and pain, comfort. and misery, success and failure, 
wealth and poverty, health and sickness, all of which 
are bestowed with impartiality and apparent indifference 
upon all sorts and conditions of men. These vicissitudes, 
which seem so well calculated to serve as rewards for 
virtue and punishments for vice that they have con- 
stantly been thought really to be such, do in fact happen 
equally to bad men and to good. If the Psalmist had, 
in a long life, never seen the righteous forsaken, his ob- 
servation must have been limited. These facts seem to 
refute the idea of a moral government of the universe, 
with appropriate rewards and punishments, such as 
we should ourselves have judged it proper to establish. 
But it was long ago remarked that there is no common 
sense itt Nature. 

These speculations obviously tend to abate the ardor 
of piety, making the command to love the Almighty 
more difficult to obey, spontaneous affection being at 
best hardly subject to command. But they do not di- 
minish awe and reverence. They enhance them rather. 
Nor, though the grounds of sympathy between the 
human and divine may seem fewer, do they diminish 
faith, if by faith is understood a confidence that, though 
we do not and cannot comprehend either the purpose 
or the conduct of the universe, we believe that both are 
all right. If, however, by faith is understood what is 
often meant by that word,—namely, believing things for 
the comfort of believing them, not caring whether they 
are true or not, and not only trusting that things will 
come out all right in the end, but pretending to see that 
they will do so,—these two hypotheses are not to be 
entertained without a sense of personal loss. 

As to the origin of evil, these speculations leave the 
question just where it was. No two things can be ex- 
actly on a par, and each is either superior or inferior, 
better or worse, in comparison with the other. Better 
and worse, meaning more or less desirable, are of course 
merely relative terms, for there are preferences between 
different pleasures and between different pains, and, 
except in a world of absolute monotony, this contrast 
is as inevitable as are valleys between hills. 

But what we mean by Evil is not what is relatively, 
but what is absolutely, undesirable, the difference is one 
of kind, not of degree. Pain means not less pleasure, 
but real suffering, and it seems perfectly possible that 
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there should be worlds in which it should never amount 
to real anguish. This is indeed what we hope this 
world may finally come to, and what all good men are 
trying to make it,—a world not indeed without hunger, 
but one in which starvation shall be unknown; a world 
where it may be occasionally too warm and too cold, but 
where nobody will either be burned alive or frozen to 
death. It seems as if an omnipotent benevolence might 
somehow manage to avoid such extremes. 

We may say that happiness merely means less dis- 
comfort and that pain is only a diminution of pleas- 
ure. But we know that in fact pain and pleasure are 
something more than that. ‘They are not negative 
quantities. Pain at least is a reality, and every toothache 
confirms us in that conviction. As the Romans said, 
it may not be the worst thing in the world, but it is cer- 
tainly bad. We may add that perhaps the worst thing 
about physical suffering is that it engrosses the atten- 
tion and interferes with work. Hence we may rejoice be- 
yond measure at the modern crusades against. it, and may 
well feel some impatience with the cry that these tend to 
further mere physical well-being. Poverty and weak- 
ness, misery and sickness, are not the root of all evils; 
but they are the source of a great many of them, besides 
being objectionable in themselves, and their diminution 
promises a new era. Health and comfort, strength and 
prosperity, may not be the best things in the world, but 
they are certainly good. Moreover, they are a good 
basis for better and higher things. 


But plausible as these two hypotheses may be, and 
well as they may seem to suit observation and experience, 
they are presumably no nearer the real facts of the case 
than the many and various guesses and reasonings of 
heathen savages and of Hindoos, Mahometans, Jews, 
or Christians have been. It comes easier, and is thus 
more natural to mankind, to explain difficult facts by 
pure fancies than to undertake the labor of studying 
them out. This is the last thing it has occurred to 
men to do, and on a large scale they have only of 
late taken it up. The age of scientific thinking—that 
is to say, of systematic search after the truth, has 
only just begun. We cannot indeed by thinking hope 
really to find out God. But thinking is the only road 
to truth that is open to us. It has already shown us 
much, and the world is still in its youth, with tens of 
thousands of years in the immediate future, full of rev- 
elations. All that we can at present be sure of is that, 
like Socrates, we know so little that we do well to set 
it down as nothing. Ww. 

Mivron, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Love one human being purely and warmly, and you 
will love ‘all. The heart in this heaven, like the wander- 
ing sun, sees nothing, from the dew-drop to the ocean, 
but a mirror which it warms and fills—Jean Paul Richter. 

a 

We ought to be ashamed of being careful for riches, 
how we may acquire them in greatest abundance, and 
for glory and honor, but care not nor take thought for 
wisdom and truth, and for our souls, how they may be 
made most perfect.—Socrates. 


a 
Theology is rather a divine life than a divine knowl- 
edge. In heaven, indeed, we shall first see and then 
love; but here on earth we must first love, and love 
will open our eyes as well as our hearts; and we shall 
then see and perceive and understand.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Honor, not Honors. 


Hast thou for honor laid ambition down? 
Honor, itself, shall be thy sure reward, 
A guard more certain than a flaming sword,— 
A crown—above a crown. 


Since it is honor stays thy lofty quest, 
Welcome the high defeat thy spirit dares! 
Aye, wear it proudly as a victor wears 
The star upon his breast! 
—Florence E. Coates. 


The New Hampshire Hills in Autumn. 


BY MILTON REED. 


It was not a far cry from the drowsy 
fishing village, where I. have spent the sum- 
mer, to the White Hills,—merely a matter of 
perhaps two hundred and twenty-five miles. 
I knew what the motor tour meant,—a race 
away from the ozone of the fragrant sea; 
a dart through the noisy streets of Boston, 
and through several manufacturing centres 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire; a 
chase over climbing hills; runs along shady 
valleys. ‘‘Over hill, over dale, thorough 
bush, thorough briar,’”’ like the route of the 
Wild Huntsman. But everything seems 
possible, in the way of distance, to him who 
believeth in his stout motor-car. More- 
over, some young companions were to share 
in the tour. Sour skies, leaden clouds, 
darkened the morning of our start. How- 
ever, youth grudges disappointments. Be- 
hind the cloud it can see the sun still shining, 
and youth is persuasive. It has a golden 
tongue. So what could I do but to start, 
and start we did. One can be persuaded 
that black is white, that north-east winds 
will bring a trail of sunshine, when one wants 
to be so persuaded. A French proverb 
says, ‘“The woman who is in doubt, the 
fort that asks a truce, is about to surrender.”’ 

Most of the route was over familiar ways, 
traversed by me many times. The White 
Hills were an old friend. Many of the 
scenes evoked from their silent sleep beau- 
tiful but saddening memories of the loved 
and lost; of dear ones who first led me, a 
careless boy, into the enchanted scenes; 
of friends with whom, in foot-walks, on 
railroads, on stages, or in motor-cars, I had 
shared in visits among the wild mountains, 
the whispering brooks, the swaying forests; 
who had gazed with me up into the secrecies 
of the glowing skies or into the flaming 
sunsets which gilded the feathery heliotrope 
hues, trembling on the purple hill-tops. 
All these sacred memories were to be read 
into the cold impersonality of natural beauty 
and contribute a personal element, which 
transfigures irresponsive woods, hills, and 
lakes into a subtle human companionship,— 
the blending of soul with soul, the melting 
of one puny life into the larger lives of those 
we have loved. 

Once started, away we go. We leave 
Bristol County at Easton; we pass over the 
State highway, which has rubbed down the 
swales of Stoughton and crusted the once 
rough roads into hard macadam; we swing 
through woody Ponkapog; we fly over the 
splendid boulevards of the Blue Hills Reserva- 
tion in Milton; enter Boston at Mattapan; 
feel our way, under the keen eyes of police- 
men, over to Charlestown and Chelsea; 
find the Middlesex boulevards, and stay for 
lunch at Revere Beach, where the play- 
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houses, cafés, bathing beaches, and summer 
pleasure-places were drearily putting them- 
selves into an autumnal sleep. Then we 
move on over to the fine boulevard of Lynn,— 
one of the few coast cities which have had 
the wisdom to preserve its precious water- 
front, to throttle the encroachments of all- 
devouring trade, and to establish a noble 
enbankment along the water-line, with 
praiseworthy prescience. Thence we plunge 
along the Essex County coast, the North 
Shore, through venerable Salem,—a city 
which knows how to grow old genteelly. 
The North Shore, how lovely it is! What a 
harmony of natural charms, with architect- 
ural and landseape skill! No matter about 
cataloguing the names of the towns, all are 
beautiful. What an outspread of wealth,— 
H. C. Frick’s sumptuous estate, a mere 
summer home, assessed by the town of 
Beverly for $564,000; the Leiter chateau; 
the gorgeous establishment of John Hays 
Hammond at Gloucester, and so on,—hun- 
dreds of expensive homes, in town after 
town,—towns once decadent and almost for- 
gotten out of the streams of industrial life, 
now with their beauty spots appropriated 
by the multi-millionaire magnates who have 
grasped their boundless wealth from iron, 
coal, oil mines, or trade. Can this flash of 
wealth last? Is it a fitful spark or an orb 
of shining gold? Will these rivers of riches 
always flow by the same doors, to be scooped 
up in bucketfuls? Will men always be 
proud to have allured so much of worldly 
treasure into their pockets, often forgetful 
of the millions of the homeless and unfed? 
When will the higher equity come into human 
hearts? When will a man feel a sense of shame 
in lavishing millions on a summer-home, 
when he knows that, only too often, the 
men, women, and children who have earned 
them for him are living in poverty and 
ignorance? Of course there are many sides 
to baffling economic problems. But one 
thing is sure: the present industrial order 
cannot last, it is built on the sands. 

Old Newburyport smiled upon us as 
sweetly as when my boyish feet pattered 
upon its streets. Its High Street is one of 
the most dignified avenues in New England; 
its homes smack of the New England that 
once was; when comfortable fortunes were 
caught from the seas; when commerce 
meant long voyages to far-off lands; when 
families were large; when life was simple and 
luxuries few; when troops of sunny faces 
gathered around the family board; when 
large fortunes were unknown; when em- 
ployer and employed lived in fraternity. 
Life was harder, sterner, more self-denying 
than to-day: it had many limitations, but 
it was not hollow. It generally rang true, 
in spite of its rough blemishes. 

From Newburyport we passed over an- 
other fine State road, through the old towns 
of Newbury, West Newbury, and Grove- 
land, into Haverhill. And now came the 
downpour of rain, and here we were im- 
pounded for one day, but in the hospitable 
home of a relative. 

Late the next day we passed over the New 
Hampshire line; but the rain still pursued 
us, and we halted at Dover for the night. 
At last the sunbeams sucked the raindrops 
into their warm films: New Hampshire came 
to herself, and we reached Alton Bay. No 
Burns, Scott, Heine, Irving, or Whittier 
has cast a literary spell over Lake Winne- 
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pesaukee. The beautiful lake has no legen- 
dary traditions out of which genius has created 
an immortal halo. No one has done for it 
what Starr King and Hawthorne have done 
for the White Hills. It must depend upon 
its charms alone. Strangely, too, no wealth- 
possessor has poured out from his golden 
horn a stately estate upon its banks. Per- 
haps all is well. Its shores have not been 
sequestered in the clutch of avarice. It 
remains a pleasure-ground for the middling 
classes; a glowing fountain of the purest of 
water; a glassy basin, skimmed by wild 
fowl; with-many a shy covert for squirrel, 
rabbit,-and fox. Its piny shores contribute 
their aromatic odors; its islands freckle 
its glassy surface and break it into a hundred 
forms. When we saw it, the copious rains 
had washed the trees, the sunbeams were 
catching the dewy pools of water in their 
meshes, the air was refracting the glistening 
globules. A sense of warm life was flushing 
through tree and sod. Lake Winnepesaukee 
glittered and smiled as the solar rays co- 
quetted with it. Each sunny kiss was re- 
paid with a soft ripple. The rain, wind, 
almost every inanimate thing, contributed 
its quota of health and beauty. The gol 
den-rod threw a wreath over the margin of 
the still roads. An early frost had touched 
the leaves of some of the deciduous trees 
and transmuted them into a flash of scarlet. 
What an affluence of charm was at our side! 
No dust, none of the scorching heats of 
July and August! All serene, really a beatific 
vision of .the esthetic side of nature. This 
old globe has many lovely lakes, which some 
of us have been fortunate enough to see: the 
Great Lakes of the North-west, mysterious 
in their silences, vast basins of inland waters; 
Lake George, sweet in its wooded hills; the 
English, Irish, Scotch, Swiss, and Swedish 
lakes. But is any one of them more com- 
pelling in charm than Winnepesaukee? Its 
smile is of peace; its breath is of health; 
from its veins the river Merrimac draws its 
life, strains through its shallows, cuts its 
bed through the rocky heart of hills, and 
feeds the factories of Concord, Manchester, 
Nashua, Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill. 
What a priceless gift Lake Winnepesaukee 
and the Merrimac have been to New Eng- 
land,—life-feeding, industry sustaining, giving 
their juices to mankind, inexhaustible until 
rain and snow cease. 

We entered the region of the Presidential 
Range through the Saco Valley. Crawford’s 
Notch—that wonderful slit in the iron 
mountains—opened its arms to admit us. 
Over macadamized roads we slipped, from 
hotel to hotel. The Mount Washington 
House crowned with the glorious Bretton 
Woods,—radiant and _ palatial,—was still 
open for guests, a vision of beauty; but is 
it not too gorgeous for the mountain soli- 
tudes? Is it in harmony with the rugged 
setting? 

The crest of Mount Washington was 
veiled in a vaporous film. The battle of 
sun and fog was going on on its summit. 
The sun had not yet licked up the watery 
threads of the clammy shroud which en- 
veloped the proud mountain; but another 
day and the victory was won, and sunbeams 
danced on its bald pate. It shook off the 
mists and rose with shining crown, the 
monarch of the range,—majestic, solitary, 
regnant. ‘‘The strength of the hills is His 
also.” 
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At the Twin Mountain House, where we 
spent one night,—that asylum for sufferers 
from hay fever,—I recalled my last visit, 
some twenty years ago, when Henry Ward 
Beecher and family, and that noble woman, 
Mary A. Livermore, were also. guests. 
Beecher’s spirit. seemed to dominate the 
place; but the only reminder of the great 
preacher was his portrait in the drawing- 
room near to that of his famous sister, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Probably I was 
the only person in the hotel who had ever 
chatted with him. Stat magni nominis 
umbra,— ‘the shadow of his great name is all 
that remains.’’ Beecher was one of the few 
men, with whom I have talked, whose 
face glowed with “the light that never was 
on sea or land’’; men who, like Moses of 
old, ‘“‘wist not their face shone.’’ Some of 
the others were Prof. Louis Agassiz, Robert 
Collyer, Andrew Preston Peabody, George 
Ware Briggs. 

The White Hills were left by way of the 
Franconia Range, once more revisited. 
The Flume, Echo Lake, the Pool, and, above 
all, the benignant profile of the Old Man of 
the Mountain, brought back many a pleas- 
ant scene of by-gone years. Who can won- 
der that the delicate genius of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne found in the majestic features 
of the Great Stone Face the theme for one 
of his most powerful stories? From the 
Profile House to Boston the motorist can 
now travel on smooth, hard roads. 

Through the Woodstocks, Compton, Ply- 
mouth, Meredith, and Holderness, we went 
on to Franklin, and from there made a 
detour to Andover in order to visit Proctor 
Academy. It was not my first call at this 
important and interesting seat of learning. 
It has grown into a large school of more than 
one hundred students. It is beautifully 
situated, has some excellent buildings, and 
a corps of devoted, hard-working instructors. 
But its popularity and growth make its 
needs imperative,—a larger endowment, 
more teachers, a new recitation hall, and a 
library. If properly endowed, its future 
is assured, its growth will be limited only 
by its means. Any one who believes in 
the liberal faith and in thorough unsectarian 
education can hardly do better with any 
money he has to spare than to give it in aid 
of this excellent school. The students are 
loyal and are developing a beneficent Proctor 
spirit. Its athletic teams have been very 
successful. I had the pleasure, by request 
of Principal Farr, to make the welcoming 
address to the students on the opening day. 
A fine appearing group of a hundred boys 
and girls—‘‘Morning visions of beauteous 
souls, the future’s pledge and band’’—gave 
most respectful attention to my poor words. 
If any of your readers will visit Proctor 
Academy, they will be well repaid. Its 
student-life is now drawn from almost every 
part of the country. Its charges are excep- 
tionally low. 

Homeward we spun through the Merrimac 
Valley. An autumnal ripeness was in the 
air. Nature is gathering its folds for its 
winter sleep. Gone for this year are the 
midsummer pomps. Some flowers, the gol- 
den-rod, wild aster, the fire-weed, the milk- 
weed, nodded by the roadside. Cultivated 
plants gemmed many gardens. There was 
a dreamy film, a prophecy of frost and snow 
hovering over the hills. We re-entered 
Massachusetts at Tyngsboro. The last lap 
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of our tour was through historic Lexington, 
thence to Belmont, from there to Wellesley 
College,—beautiful, indeed, under September 
skies. 

The wandering is over; the tour is now 
only an asset of the memory; it is among 
those impalpable possessions which fade not 
away. 


“Roam on: I wandered till I died. 
The light thou sought is shining still.”’ 


Westport Pornt, Mass. 


Literature. 


THe Conquest oF NERVES. By J. W. 
Courtney, M.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25 net.—This manual 
of self-help teaches that psychotherapeutics 
and auto-suggestion, reduced to terms of 
common understanding, mean _ self-disci- 
pline; that whatever of real value there is 
in unorthodox methods is borrowed from 
medical science; and that no body need 
make a fool of himself in order to seek health 
and mental poise. Successive chapters dis- 
cuss the healing processes of Christian 
Science, New Thought, and other modern 
forms of what Dr. Courtney boldly calls 
charlatanry. All exalt the curative power 
of faith, prayer, and optimism, agencies 
which he calls ‘‘splendid things in their way’”’; 
but he insists on the fundamental principle 
of medical science that to combat success- 
fully disorder in any form one must first 
understand its nature and causes. These 
he studies here, considering also the mental 
and emotional aspects of nervous disorders, 
and then proceeds to indicate the general 
lines of physical and mental treatment 
likely to bring the best results. The book is 
simple, earnest, and practical. 


Tue STORY OF THE ROMAN PHOPLE. By 
Eva March Tappan. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company.—Dr. Tappan writes here, 
not for the little children, but for young 
people who like, in reading history, to ob- 
serve its significance and consider its rela- 
tions. How a tiny kingdom grew to be the 
ruler of the world, how it became a republic, 
and the republic an empire whose laws are 
written on the statute books of the world, 
whose military camps have become flourish- 
ing cities, whose roads are avenues of prog- 
ress,—this is ‘‘the Roman wonder story.” 
Dr. Tappan has had much experience in 
writing of this kind, and she gives an ac- 
curate and absorbing account of the suc- 
cessive periods, with the gradually changing 
manners and aims of the people she describes. 
True, this is presented as an elementary 
history, but it is an attractive presentation 
of facts that may well draw to it older 
readers. The book is well illustrated. 


Tommy SWEET-TOOTH AND LITTLE GIRL 
BLUE. By Josephine Scribner Gates. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 50 cents 
net.—Little Girl Blue was the heroine of a 
child’s story last year, and will be welcomed 
again by many small admirers. Last year 
she lived in the woods until she learned to 
say “Please.” This year she runs away 
because her mother makes her go to bed at 
half-past seven; Tommy runs away be- 
cause his mother will not let him eat all the 
candy he wants; Dick runs away because 
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he is tired of washing his face; Betty runs 
away because she doesn’t like to get up in 
the morning. The adventures they had 
before they returned to their forsaken 
mothers make a story quite as fascinating 
for small children as the tale of Little Girl 
Blue’s education in politeness. 


Magazines. 


The October Woman’s Home Companion 
contains the first chapter of a new serial, 
“The Poor Lady,” by Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman. It is a story of modern Amer- 
ican life. In the same number a well-known 
financial authority describes the snares set 
by dishonest business concerns to catch 
women investors, and tells many stories of 
real life. Other articles are: ‘‘ Experiments 
in Spending,’ ‘‘The Girlhood of Madame 
Schumann-Heink,”’ ‘‘The Moving-picture 
Show,” ‘‘Money-making at Home,” and 
“Women Painters of America.”” The fiction 
is furnished by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, 
Julia Truitt Bishop, Ernest Poole, and Barr 
Moses. The fashion and household de- 
partments are full of useful suggestions. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new edition of the authorized version 
of the Bible commemorates the tercentenary 
of the King James translation. To prepare 
this edition thirty-four eminent Hebrew and 
Greek scholars, representing the evangelical 
denominations and numerous universities 
and divinity schools, have carefully exam- 
ined the text in order to correct such pas- 
sages as they recognized as either misleading 
or needlessly obscure. The edition is called, 
then, neither a new translation nor a re- 
vision, but a corrected text of the historic 
English Bible. Other distinctive features 
of the new edition are a system of chain 
references specially prepared by Rev. C. I. 
Scofield, D.D., editor of the Scofield Reference 
Bible, and a new method of paragraphing 
by which the confusion caused by the ar- 
bitrary division of verses is largely obviated. 
The great qualities of the King James 
Version are universally recognized, and 
they are here preserved in their integrity, 
since the changes made are so slight as to 
be not readily discoverable. The American 
Branch of the Oxford University Press, by 
whom this edition is printed, is at 35 West 
32d Street, New York. 


Books Received. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Crime and Insanity. By Dr. C. A. Mercier. 75 cents net. 
The Opening up of Africa. By Sir H. H. Johnson. 75 
cents net. 
Liberalism. By L. T. Hobhouse. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


75 cents net. 


Some Aspects of Thackeray. By Lewis Melville. $2.50 
net. 
; From Teachers’ College, New York City. 

The Modern Man’s Religion. By Charles Reynolds 


Brown. $1. 


From the Sigma Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Biocosmos. By Denton J. Snider. $1.50. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. i. 
Papers on Inter-racial Problems. Edited by G. Spiller. 


From A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Emerson’s Wife and Other Western Stories. By Florence 
Finch Kelly. $1.25 net. ‘ 
Dr. David. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. $1.35 net. 


From Dana Estes & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Christmas in Sweden. By Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. 
50 cents. 


Two Noble Lives. 60 cents net. 


By Laura E. Richards. 
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The Dome. 
The Whiney-crow. 


Whenever there comes a rainy day, 
You may look for the Whiney-crow. 
His ruffled plumage is dismal gray, 
His face is a face of woe; 
_ And his mournful plaint sounds the whole day through: 
“There’s nothing to do-o-o, there’s nothing to do-o-o.”’ 


Oh! a doleful bird is the Whiney-crow, 
As he dawdles about and whines; 
And every one’s glad when he has to go 
To his home in the gloomy pines, 
For his cry makes all in the house feel blue: 
“There’s nothing to do-o-o, there’s nothing to do-o-o.’’ 


You say that you never have seen the bird, 
With his sad-colored, dull, gray cloak? 
That’s queer, for, when passing your house, I heard 
The sound of his dismal croak. 
Who could it have been? it NEVER was you! 
“There’s nothing to do-o-o, there’s nothing to do-o-o.”” 
—Pauline Frances Camp, in the Congregationalist. 


Geoff talks of some Children in 
New York. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


The days are pretty warm. Roses around 
the veranda in full bloom! Archie gets so 
hot, his hair curls up tight and looks funny. 

We were in the hammocks under the 
trees a while this morning. Alice James 
took Gordon James and Rob Penrose in with 
her, and Ray Penrose and I were in the other 
hammock, and sometimes Archie. — Alice 
told us a great many interesting things,— 
she can always do that, it seems. She 
knows so much, and she isn’t more than 
fourteen years old. I’m glad she’s our 
neighbor. 

For one thing, she told us about some 
children in New York,—very poor children,— 
well, not so very poor, either; they have 
enough to eat, most of these do; and they 
have shoes and stockings and pretty good 
clothes; for we asked Alice and she said 
they did. They go to school, and their 
teacher is one of Mrs. James’s best friends. 

It is a very strange school—crowded, 
stuffed full of scholars,—not a bit like 
Miss Norton’s, in a pretty house with plenty 
of room for everybody. Swarms and swarms 
of children in that New York school! I 
think Gordon and the rest of us boys wouldn’t 
know what to make of it or what to do with 
ourselves there: Alice said we wouldn’t. 
And it’s dirty! yes, dirty—the school-rooms 
are; they pay servants to do cleaning, but 
it isn’t half done; and, anyway, they have 
black dust over everything, over nice writing 
papers and drawing papers! 

And they cannot hear the teacher talk 
unless she speaks very loud indeed. Alice 
showed us how that lady, the teacher, talks 
always in school,—has to,—and Archie said, 
“Td be scared: I wouldn’t stay.” The 
reason is because the streets outside are full 
of noise in daytimes, carts and wagons and 
bells and banging and shouting. I don’t 
know—I don’t remember anything about 
New York, and I never saw just those places. 

And they don’t have any school-yard 
good for anything, nor any play-room 
good for anything. When they have recess, 
they have to keep standing in line. That 
lady, Miss Rose Hill,—I’ve seen her at 
Mrs. James’s once,—she’s pretty! She makes 
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up games which the boys can play without 
getting out of line. Two boys will face 
each other—they can play quite nice games. 
Miss Hill teaches boys about my size or a 
little bigger. She doesn’t have any girls 
in with the boys. ‘There are fifty of them— 
fifty, all in one room, all the time—can’t go 
into any music-room or any thing like that, 
don’t have any, or any library even; and, 
of course, they don’t have any veranda, 
I suppose. 

Well, it’s terrible, I should think. But 
those boys like to come, most of them. And 
they can’t even talk much! I mean they 
don’t know how, they weren’t born in this 
country. Oh, yes, they can talk their 
languages, Russian and other things. But 
they can’t say much to their teacher, because 
they know so little English. Anyway, 
there’s no time. I’d just like to hear them 
when they go out of school and may speak 
any language they want to—I mean any 
language they know. 

They play together as well as they can on 
the pavements of the streets, and some of 
them can go to quite a nice park to play. 
Archie said that it was good for them to see 
the elephants and pretty deer and peacocks 
and squirrels, feed them,—and boats, and 
take rides in goat-carriages, and—oh, I don’t 
know what all! Alice said, ‘‘O Archie, 
dear, you’re crazy!’’ Archie was so ashamed, 
he nearly had his feelings hurt. He said, 
“Alice, you said it was a park they went to.” 
Alice told us what kind of a park it was. 
Ray said he knew of a good park in New 
York. Alice says New York is so big you 
could go around there all winter and all 
summer and never know that there was 
any such place as that where Miss Rose Hill 
teaches. 

Alice says that Miss Hill is sorry that those 
boys live in streets that are so crowded and 
dirty, and not pretty one bit; and she 
thinks it’s such a pity that they hardly ever 
see trees and such things—growing, you 
know—rose-bushes and such things. ’Tis, 
isn’t it? Why, she says that ever so many of 
her scholars never saw a cow! I suppose 
they never saw little baby chickens, or 
loads of hay, big ones. They couldn’t know 
how an apple-tree in bloom looks, of course, 
could they? Why, they don’t even see 
grass where they live! 

In spring Miss Hill has twigs of trees and 
bushes, such as peach and apricot and 
forsythia, and puts them in water, same as 
my mother does. And they bloom, same as 
ours do. Those children like those things. 
Miss Hill says they will be all excited, want- 
ing to tell her that one pink blossom is 
coming out: you see, they have been watch- 
ing! And she plants seed for them to see 
coming up. Oh, I was going to tell you, 
she even gave every boy a tiny flower-pot,— 
the thick red paper kind,—with seeds planted 
in them. She put the dirt in the pots, and 
then she let her fifty boys plant the seeds, 
nasturtium or mignonette or pansy; three 
kinds there were. They took them home, 
and afterward they told her when the flowers 
came up, except two or three—theirs got 
smashed, or something happened before the 
seeds sprouted. 

And I was going to tell you that this 
spring a lady who lives in the country sent a 
box of flowers to Miss Hill’s boys each week 
for some time. The lady wasn’t quite sure 
that the boys would care for them, surprised 
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to find that every single boy did! And, 
one day somebody gave Miss Hill a great 
lot of white lilac. She broke it into bits, 
not very small; and, just before her scholars 
went home, she gave a piece to each one. 
So the whole company of them marched out, 
each holding his white flower up in front of 
him. Miss Hill said that, when they passed 
her, they looked at her and smiled—so proud 


and so glad to have the lilac, you see. That 
was nice for them, wasn’t it? Archie said, 
“They have processions, anyway.’ Well, 


they do have good times; even those children 
have lots of-good times; Miss Hill says they 
They like their ways of playing. Miss 
Hill says she often wishes that she could 
speak Russian when she sees them having 
good times on the street. Of course, she 
wants to talk with her own scholars! 


. 


What became of the Ark? 


It is so late at night that the stars are shin- 
ing brightly in at the nursery window. 
Bobby and Betty are sound asleep in their 
cribs. On the hearth by the nursery fire 
stands a huge Noah’s ark. It is made of 
wood and painted yellow and red on the 
outside, with green and gold trimmings on 
the roof. It is a very beautiful Noah’s ark. 

From the inside of the ark there comes a 
growling and hissing and muttering and 
chattering, very much like the noise that is 
made by the animals in a zoo. At last one 
of the windows in the ark swings open, and 
the giraffe, an animal with a very long neck, 
puts out his head and looks all about the 
nursery. 

The Giraffe: ‘‘ The council may be called. 
Bobby and Betty are asleep, the soldiers 
are in the attic, and the Indians are left out 
in the garden to-night.” 

The door of the ark opens, and a number of 
animals come out in a long line. ‘There is 
a Bear with a pole to hold when he dances. 
There is a yellow Lion with a long mane. 
There is a fierce-looking Tiger with stripes, 
and a Leopard who has spots. There is a 
red Cow, and there are a few other smaller 
beasts,—Sheep and Dogs and Pigs, and a 
Cat. The Giraffe follows at the end of the 
line, carefully closing the door of the ark 
behind him. The beasts all sit down in a 
circle off the nursery hearth to hold a council. 

The Tiger, who is the council chief: ‘‘The 
beasts may stand in order, beginning with 
the bear. Each may tell what has happened 
to him.” 

The Bear: ‘‘There was a company child 
in the nursery to-day. The company child 
wanted to play with me at the same time 
that Bobby wanted me. The company 
child pulled me, and Bobby pulled me, too. 
They broke my dancing pole.” 

The Tiger to the Bear: ‘‘Did you ever 


pull Bobby?” 
The Bear: “No.” 
The Tiger: ‘“‘Very good, you may be 


seated. The Lion is next.” 

The Lion: “Betty has pulled out some 
of my mane to sew on the rag doll’s head for 
hair.”’ 

The Tiger: ‘“‘Does Betty like to have her 
mane pulled?” 

All the animals: ‘“‘No, indeed!” 

The Tiger to the Lion: “Sit down. What 
has the Leopard to say?” y 

The Leopard, who shows when he stands 
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up that all his spots are not the right color: 
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“Bobby painted me with the nursery paints 


to-day. He gave me purple and pink and 
green spots.”’ 


The Tiger: ‘That is a thing a child should 
never do. What has the Cow to tell us?”’ 
The Cow: “I no longer have horns. I 


was dropped the whole length of the front 
stairs to-day, and at the foot, when the chil- 
dren picked me up, they found that my horns 
were both gone and one of my legs was 
broken.”’ 

The Tiger: “Bobby and Betty should 
not drop their toys. What has happened 
to the Giraffe this afternoon? I noticed 
that he ate no supper.” 

The Giraffe, coming forward and choking 
as he tries to speak: ‘‘Honorable chief of 
the council, you know I have a mouth that 
really opens with a spring. Bobby fed me 
peanuts to-day, and wads of paper and 
buttons. They are all sticking in my throat.” 

The Tiger: ‘Toys should never be fed. 
I saw Betty once take off the French Doll’s 
hair that she might feed her cake through 
the top of the head. The doll was taken 
away from Betty at once. The Elephant 
may speak next.” 

There is no sound in the council. 
Elephant is not there. 
with the other animals from the ark. 

The Tiger: ‘“‘ Where is the Elephant? 
any one seen the Elephant?” 

One of the Pigs: 


The 


engine.” 
One of the Dogs: “I saw the Elephant 
this afternoon drawing the toy milk wagon.” 


The Cat, who has not been allowed to 


speak before, because she is so small: ‘‘I 


saw the Elephant just before tea. 


it. He was sinking.” 
All the animals, 
“The Elephant is drowned! 
is drowned!” 
The Tiger: 


how to swim. He will make his escape. He 


will go back to the jungle, and there he will 


live happily with the tribe again.” 

The Bear: “Let us follow the Elephant. 
Let us go back to the jungle!” 

All the animals: 
live with ‘the tribe again.” 

The animals break council and follow the 
Tiger, who leads them all into the ark. 

The door of the ark is closed, and the 
Giraffe looks out of the windows to see that 
none of the other toys are awake. All the 
toys seem to be sleeping, so the Giraffe closes 
the window. 

Then the ark sails away. Perhaps it sails 
up the chimney the way it came down when 
Santa Claus brought it. Perhaps it sails 
through the nursery window. Perhaps it 
sails out of the open door and down the front 
stairs. No one is perfectly sure which way 
the ark sails, because no one sees it go, but 
it carries the animals all back to their tribes 
in the jungle. 

It is morning. Bobby wakes up, and 
thinks he will play with the Noah’s ark ani- 
mals a little while before he is dressed. He 
cannot find the ark. The nurse comes in to 
dress Bobby. She says that the ark may 


have been taken away in the evening to be’ 


mended, 


He did not come 
Has 


“T saw him in the back 
yard this morning, harnessed to Bobby’s fire 


He had 
been put in the toy sailboat and he was out 
sailing in the brook. He was too heavy for 
the boat, and it leaked before he was put in 


wringing their paws: 
The Elephant 


“Hush! the Elephant knows 


“We will go back and 
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But the nurse does not know. Only the 
child who reads this story will know what 
truly became of the ark—Caroline Sherwin 
Batley, in the Continent. 


Zip. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


Zip was a tame crow. I do not know his 
early history, for he was half-grown when I 
first saw him. I believe Jack Clarke found 
him, fallen from his nest. At least it was 
Jack who gave him to Madeline, the little 
girl who lived next door. Jack himself was 
a farmer’s lad and twice a week came to the 
village with butter and eggs. 

When Madeline had owned Zip for a few 
days, he made us a visit. It was just at 
dinner-time that we saw his black form 
perched on the white porch railing. ‘The 
children, Betty and Ellen, in fact, all of us, 
immediately abandoned our dinner to enter- 
tain our visitor. He was perfectly tame and 
ate the bread we offered him, only he would 
not pick it up, but expected us to drop 
small pieces down his red throat, which he 
held wide open when hungry, just as he was 
accustomed to in the days his mother fed 
him with nice little bugs and worms. “He is 
just a baby,” Ellen said. 

The children were charmed with the 
novelty of this pet, and Zip liked his first 
visit so well that soon he came daily to see us. 
He was a sociable creature. When the 
children were playing croquet, he hopped 
about the ground, running after and pecking 
each ball as it was knocked. I am sure he 
thought that was a part of the game. Then, 
when we were all on the porch, sewing or 
shelling peas, there he came. And there he. 
was something of a mischief. He had 
learned now the use of his beak. He would 
fly away with spools, or pull the peapods from 
the basket, open the pods, and fill his bill 
with peas. With his beak half-opened they 
looked like a row of green beads. ‘Then, with 
a jaunty and satisfied air, he would fly 
away to hide his treasure in some hole in the 
lawn and cover the spot with leaves. 

The older he grew, the more mischievous 
he became. He stole the hat pin from my 
sister’s hat, and left it in the branch of an 
apple-tree, just out of reach. He picked 
every flower off from a bunch of nasturtiums, 
and, in fact, nothing could be left in safety 
on the porch unless at least one of us was 
by to watch. Sometimes even our presence 
would hardly check his tricks. One day, 
when we were gathering apples, he sat on 
the edge of the basket, and picked out the 
apples almost as fast as we put them in. 
When we said ‘‘shoo,”’ he merely opened 
his red throat and answered ‘‘caw.”’ But 
his worst offence was to pick up a tiny 
doll by its white petticoat, and before 
mother’s very eyes carry it out of sight. 
Then the children thought it time to act. 
Betty and Ellen put on their hats, went to 
Madeline’s house, mounted the front door- 
steps, and rang the bell to make formal 
complaint. ‘‘ We wish Madeline would keep 
her crow at home.” 

Madeline herself was absent, but her grand- | 
mother soothed their feelings with cookies | 
and promised to try to confine the trouble- 
some pet. For two days we missed him, 
and then we heard his ‘“‘caw’’ on the porch. 
|I believe we were all glad to see him. In | 
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spite of his mischief, and even in the very 
midst of it, he had engaging ways. He would 
cock his head on one side and look at us 
with alert black eyes when he was medi- 
tating some trick. Then he was always so 
friendly. He would let the children stroke 
his back, and would follow us about, flying 
over our heads or hopping beside us. At 
such times he had a softer call than his loud 
“caw,” a note not unlike the eontented 
cackle of a hen. With that voice he would 
carry on long conversations with us. Often 
I found him on my window-sill in the morn- 
ing nestling close to the screen. Then he 
would scold me, bird-fashion, as I dressed, 
telling me that it was quite time for me to 
be out of doors. 

The last week we were in the village, I 
saw a wild crow sometimes with Zip, so I 
believe that, when we closed our house for 
winter and Madeline moved away, Zip 
sought his kindred in the woods. 


My Mother and Me. 


The Indians have a queer way of naming 
their braves. An Indian who was not a 
fearless rider would be called ‘‘ The-Old-Man- 
Afraid-of-His-Horses.’’ One who had very 
keen eyes might be known as ‘“‘ Kagle-Eye.” 
Another, whose blanket hung too low, would 
be very likely to catch the name of “ Trail- 
ing Blanket.” 

I wonder how this plan would do for nam- 
ing children. I wonder if little Sue wouldn’t 
be more tidy in her person if she knew she 
had to be called “The Girl-With-Dirty- 
Nails.” And what do you suppose Harry 
would think about telling some things so 
hard to believe if every one who met him on 
the street were to say, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. 
Tangle-Tongue?” I am sure that Dick 
would try harder to be manly if his teacher 
called his name on the roll, “Richard April- 
Eyes.”’ And there would be no more books 
for mamma to pick from the floor for Frank 
if he were punished with such a name as 
“ Everything-Out-of-Its-Place.’’—Selected. 


Mamma was explaining the principle of a 
lightning-rod to little Herbert, who had not 
yet passed his fifth birthday. ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
understand,’’ said he. ‘‘The lightning after 
it goes into the ground makes volcanoes, 
doesn’t it?”’ 


In school was a diminutive boy called 
Dottie. The teacher had been having a 
little talk with the children about the collar- 
bone. Finally she said, ‘‘Who can tell me 
the use of the collar-bone?”’ 

Dottie’s hand waved vigorously, and, upon 
being asked, he triumphantly announced, 
“Tth’s the bone your collar wethts on.”’ 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
apeintance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
, greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. ee gy President, 
Rev, C. R Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
arker B. Field, Superintendent, 
“079 Tremont St., Boston. 
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The Fold in the Fields. 


BY F. D. STICKNEY. 


Bless the church at Clover Corners, 
With its belfry old and gray, 
Saints’ square pews, top-loft for scorners! 


Let the parson preach and pray 
Ne’er so well, some turn cold shoulder, 
And all face the other way 


When in singers’ seats—grown bolder 
Than their week-day wont—the choir 
Warble “China,” “ Dundee,” ‘“‘ Holder,” 


Eager to excel, aspire 
In old strains of ‘‘Coronation”’: 
Long noon sermons never tire. 


Still we wait the proclamation 
Where next Wednesday’s “ Dorcas”’ meets, 
Watch each deacon take his station 


(Offering-time), when fragrance fleets 
O’er, as treasure-keeps are lifted— 
Anise, musk, pervasive sweets. 


Coin and pledge are lightly shifted, 
Pastor’s blessing falleth slow, 
Brisk recessional hath rifted 


Sombre thoughts, and out we go... . 
Save a few dull-robéd mourners 
Left to pace the burial row. 


Owning up. 


Logically speaking, of course, you cannot 
put yourself in the right by acknowledging 
that you are in the wrong. Practically, 
however, it is always being done, and those 
who make the acknowledgment with a good 
grace disarm their accusers: graciousness is 
a gift for which the possessor gets full credit 
from the time that he can speak till the last 
man who remembers him is dead. We 
might almost divide the world into those 
who acknowledge and confess their trans- 
gressions and those who seem constitution- 
ally unable to do so; but this would not be 
to separate between the sheep and the goats. 
The world forgives the man who openly re- 
pents (unless he has done something very 
unusually bad); he also forgives himself, 
crosses off the debt, and starts fresh; but 
there are secret penitents who never speak 
and who cannot forgive themselves. It 
would be sentimental, perhaps, to think too 
much about the mental pains of these dumb 
sinners. They suppress a good impulse of 
nature, and are a cause of unkindness and 
injustice in their fellow-creatures. The 
natural and right thing is to “‘own up.” 
Still, we ought not to be too hard on the man 
who cannot apologize. He is not likely to 
be very happy, though he may gradually 
become a saint; for he will disappoint his 
friends. After all, goodness, pure and simple, 
is not what we ask of our intimate acquaint- 
ance. We demand it in the abstract of peers 
and poor people, and all those whom we 
lump together in classes, but do not know 
much about singly. What we ask of our 
friends is that they should be lovable. 

Whatever one may think of the uses to 
which the impulse to confess has been put 
by theologians, or of the doctrines which 
they have evolved from it, it remains a good 
impulse, and the peace of mind which con- 
fession brings remains a mystery, however 
eloquently we may argue against the possi- 
bility of earthly absolution. One proof of 
the goodness of the impulse is that when 
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yielded to it produces goodness in others. 
Every decent man loses his sense of rancor 
in the face of an apology. It dwindles in 
exact proportion as he believes the apology 
to be sincere. A complete and gracious ex- 
pression of regret is of course more easily 
accepted than an awkward one, but that is 
only because the latter is less immediately 
understood and more easily misjudged. We 
are inclined to think the awkward offender 
is not so sorry as the man who is not shy. 
As a rule we are mistaken. It is a cruel 
man—and an utterly worthless woman— 
in whom an expression of regret creates not 
commiseration, but contempt. We _ should 
say they are more exceptional than the people 
at the other end of the moral scale who feel 
no movement of revenge under any circum- 
stances. The Christian religion makes a 
large demand when it ordains that a repen- 
tant neighbor is to be forgiven ten times a 
day, but the demand is simply made upon 
our patience: the sentiment appealed to 
can hardly be considered less natural than 
the sentiment which prompts to retalia- 
tion. 

Admission, however, is not quite the same 
thing as apology. There are certain faults 
which people never repent—perhaps they do 


not know they possess them—which are, 


rendered completely innocuous by admission. 
There is a childish vanity, for instance, a 
childish, if disproportionate, appreciation 
of their own value, for which it would be 
churlish indeed to dislike many men and 
women. Half the delight of a present to a 
child is in the showing of it, and more than 
half the pleasure which some grown-up people 
derive from an expression of appreciation is 
in the repeating of it. They lack the quick 
sense of the ridiculous which stands many of 
us in stead of humility, and they are none 
the worse for being without it. Often we 
like them for the unconscious trust they re- 
veal in the amiability of their fellow-creat- 
ures. Some women—some of the very best 
—have a tendency to plot for other people’s 
benefit. The deceit they believe themselves 
to practise and continually allow themselves 
to reveal is as innocent as a child’s romance. 

There is a still more contemptible method 
of cheating conscience which deceives many. 
The device is very simple. It consists in 
openly proclaiming one’s faults under the 
bare misnomer of some distantly allied virtue. 
“T do like justice,’’ says some one, ‘‘and I 
cannot bear to be done out of my rights.” 
Then they tell a long story about the trouble 
they have given over a sixpence. A true 
comment upon their action would run thus: 
“T am so abominably mean that I would 
make any fuss and risk any amount of pain 
to my neighbors before I would forego the 
veriest trifle.’ Again, they will say: “I 
do think that every one should do their duty, 
and I was determined, though I hated to do 
it, that I would make So-and-so do his.’”’ If 
they want to describe their action at all, they 
ought to say, ‘“‘I am by nature a tyrant, and 
I am willing to wear myself out if only I can 
wring a few paltry acts of submission from 
any one.”’ Both men and women often say, 
“T speak my mind,” or, ‘‘I feel I must speak 
the truth,’’ when they ought to say, “‘I never 
make the slightest effort to control my 
natural tendency to verbal cruelty.” 

The people who discuss their own virtues 
in the abstract are not, we think, greater 
bores than those who discuss their own 


‘faults. 
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the better people, for they make some effort 
for very shame’s sake to live up to their 
boast, while the others have effectually pre- 
pared themselves and their friends to expect 
the worst. Such frankness is prompted by 
subtlety. It is no plea for forgiveness, but 
merely a method of saying ‘‘ Merci d’avance”’ 
for future indulgence practised by those who 
have grasped the great fact that the vast 
majority of men are very simple, and a large 
proportion when not angry are very kind. 
“Thou shalt not hide” is a commandment 
more generally-recognized by the common- 
place-moralist than ‘‘Thou shalt not be 
found out.” 

It is curious to reflect that a public opinion 
which is so kind to a man or woman who 
“owns up’’ about the things which may be 
said to concern his or her soul is so harsh to 
the convert where intellectual matters are 
concerned. If a man has begun life with a 
false conclusion, and comes in later years to 
repudiate it, he gets little indulgence from 
any one, and often appears to be ashamed of 
himself. His former co-believers usually 
regard him as a turncoat. We all believe 
ourselves to be followers of Truth, but it 
would never occur to us to forgive a stumb- 
ling fellow-disciple ten times a day! Indeed 
we most of us feel inwardly that a man should 
stick to his errors rather than keep changing 
his opinions. As a matter of fact we are all 
very doubtful outside the region of morals 
where truth lies, and we think stability of 
more importance than conclusion. Morality 
is in theory the one subject upon which 
nothing can be said absolutely. In practice 
it is the only thing about which we are all 
agreed.—The Spectator. 


New York Letter. 


“The returns come in slowly.’’ After 
such a summer as most of us have undergone 
activity is a thing to be acquired. The 
only person that I know, hereabouts, who 
has no complaint to make of the past few 
months is a woman who says she was never 
comfortably warm in her life but that some 
one jumped up and opened a window! Even 
that woman would not have objected at times 
this year to have had a window opened, 
provided it admitted a blast from Green- 
land’s Icey Mountains. 

The heat crept up to the hills and waylaid 
some of us who had fled there for relief. The 
local thermometers of the hilly places were 
incompetent to deal with the situations and 
left us to the hideous mercy of our imagina- 
tions. Ocean-seekers steamed and _ boiled, 
consequently the home-comers look a bit 
fagged. But many of our churches are 
opened, others open October 1, and, once 
services begin, the awakening is assured. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes will preach his 
first sermon of the season September 24, his 
subject being ‘‘The Church Visible and 
Invisible.” There have been many repairs 
made at the Church of the Messiah during the 
vacation. The organ has been put in per- 
fect order, and the fine music always to be 
expected at that church will be even finer 
this winter. 

Mr. Holmes has sent out his circular letter 
as usual, and, in referring to the ‘age in which 
we live,” says that it is unique among epochs 
of history in its clearness of its apprehension 


The former are, however, as a rule 
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of the ills of life—the life here and now. 
There is a new spirit in the heart of man. 
Unwilling to suffer and be still, he is rising 
up to smite the evils that beset him. For 
the first time, the meaning of Christ’s vision 
of the kingdom of God upon earth is under- 
stood and the possibility of its immediate 
realization accepted. Man is making a 
search for ‘“‘the newer world’’: he demands 
a “new church.” Unitarianism has always 
denied that evils are to be endured as by 
decrees of God, and has as strenuously as- 
serted that they are errors or sins of man to be 
overcome. ‘Thus our church has ever been 
foremost in works of social reform. 

Mr. Holmes then concludes with the chal- 
lenge to his own people. ‘‘We can con- 
tinue upon old paths that lead nowhere, we 
can be satisfied with ancient formula; but I 
appeal to you with confidence, at the open- 
ing of the year, to give your hands and hearts 
to the mighty task which is before you. 
Defeats will be many and haltings not a few. 
But the future is ours! God is with us! 
We are borne upon the resistless tide of the 
divine will. May God strengthen us, and 
give us peace and joy in the doing of his 
perfect work.” 

Surely the words of Mr. Holmes ought to 
hearten us all as we stand at the threshold 
of this new church year. 

Dear Dr. Collyer, away on his vacation, 
has preached many times, thereby giving 
enjoymeat and encouragement to many. 
At Lynn, Mass., on July 23, Dr. Collyer 
preached on Marys and Marthas. A few 
hours before the service word was received 
that President Taft would be at the church, 
and he drove many miles to hear that sermon. 

I always feel, when I hear Dr. Collyer, that 
two sermons are being given,—the one. I am 
listening to and the other—the one I see. 
Whatever the text of the former is, for the 
latter I see—‘‘the best is yet tobe.” If we 
could all grow old along with Dr. Collyer! 
Keeping his ideal in view, realizing the bene- 
fits of growing old gracefully, how sure we 
might feel that the best somewhere, somehow, 
is always “‘yet to be.”’ 

Mr. Harvey of the Flatbush church has 
kept Unitarianism very much alive all 
summer in Manhattan. At Mr. Slicer’s 
church weekly services have been held, and 
Mr. Harvey has been almost daily at head- 
quarters. His own church is open now, and 
with unabated energy he has entered upon 
the winter’s work. 

At Mr. Dutton’s church, the Second Church 
of Brooklyn, the services will not begin 
until October1. ‘The old building threatened, 
this summer, to repeat history by following 
the formula of the ‘‘ Wonderful One Horse 
Shay”’: many things happened from the 
roof down and extensive repairs were neces- 
sary. They have, however, been undertaken, 
and the historic little church is about as 
good as new. Mr. Dutton has returned 
from Maine and is eager to begin his winter’s 
labors. In the death of Mr. Hersey Brown 
this church has met with a severe loss. 
There are some people, when they leave a 
house, leave a greater sense of loss than 
others. Mr. Brown was one of these. He 
seemed part of the Second Church. His 
loyalty and optimism gave courage and 
strength to them that worked with him. 
At the meetings of the New York Unitarian 
Club his genial spirit and kindly tact were 
everywhere evident. In passing from this 
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Grocer’s 
Answer 


023 


“No, Madam, we don’t sell soda 


crackers by the pound any 


more. 


“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 


and moisture. 


In a few days the crackers 


become musty and soggy, and taste like most 


anything except a good crac 
“Tf you want a light, dai 


ker. 
nty soda cracker—a 


cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


Biscuit. 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


full flavored throughout. 


“When you get them home, 


open the package and you'll 
see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 

them.” 


Never sold 
in bulk 


a keen sense of ‘“‘something wanting.” 

The Rev. R. Shaw Barrow, who has 
recently been called to the Unitarian church 
at Ridgewood, began his autumn services 
September 17. Mr. Barrow was born in 
England and educated at the public schools 
of Huddersfield, Yorkshire. After teaching 
some years, then entering business for a 
time, he came to America and finally went 
to Meadville. His first pastorate was at 
Ord, Neb., then he went to Jackson, Mich. 
He went from there to Windsor, Vt. Ridge- 
wood is his fourth parish. We must all 
congratulate Ridgewood upon the fact that 
this its beautiful little church has at last 
“‘one minister all for its very own.” 

At the Montclair church Mr. Wiers has 
already begun his services. The Alliance 
is ready for its winter work, and a fine course 
of lectures has been arranged for. 


Mr. Lathrop of the First Church, Brooklyn, 
has returned from Maine, and the people of 
his society are prepared to enter, under his 
leadership, a very active winter campaign. 

At the Brighton, Staten Island, church the 
Rev. Lyman Greenman opened the services 
September 10. The Sunday-school of that 
church has adopted a new one-topic graded 
system of lessons,—‘‘ Life Studies.” Excel- 
lent progress has been made on the Parish 
House—it is now near completion. 

A little boy not long since was given a 
book whose contents did not appeal greatly 
to him, and he left the volume out under the 
trees. The giver noticed it there and asked, 
‘‘Haven’t you read the book?”’ The child’s 
|natural courtesy complicated with truthful- 
| ness, but he replied, ‘‘I am reading it—kinder 
gradual.” 

This first 
‘been gathered “kinder gradual,” 


New York letter’s news has 
but by 
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another month it is hoped that items of 
interest from all churches will be at hand. 
The title given to us at the last Boston 
meetings—‘‘that lively New York bunch’’— 
must be lived up to. We have to be lively 
here: we're divided by circumstances, as 
the population is said to be by the automobile, 
into ‘‘the quick or the dead.” New York 
is ‘full of a number of things,’’ and, while 
we may not all be as happy as kings, we must 
be as wide awake as kings ought to be. 
1 eg DOO 
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Qnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The Beginning of Activities. 


Most Unitarian Sunday schools reassemble 
in September, but few are actively at work 
before the first Sunday in October. Prior 
to these dates, orders for materials are 
received in this office in large number. This 
year they have come in earlier and in larger 
volume than ever before. Many ministers, 
superintendents, and teachers have also 
visited our office for personal consultation, 
and in this way and through the mail we have 
come into contact with a considerable pro- 
portion of our schools. 

One distinctive feature of the opening of 
the work for the year is the increased demand 
for paid helpers. We have already been 
instrumental in securing such helpers for 
several of our schools and have at present 
applications waiting for both superintend- 
ents and teachers. The request for such 
expert help is chiefly for the benefit of the 
primary department. There is a strong and 
apparently growing feeling that strength in 
this part of the work is of special value. Our 
own activities as a society are just now 
mainly in this line, and it is hoped that 
before long we shall be able to announce 
new and materially better helps for kinder- 
garten and primary teachers. 

The president’s fall activities have begun 
in good earnest. On Sunday, September 
17, he preached at Newport, R.I., and visited 
the Sunday school, where it was interesting 
to note the strength with which the work is 
being taken up at the very start. With an 
enrolment of 110 and an attendance on the 
first two Sundays of 90 and over, the in- 
dications are certainly most encouraging. 
This school is thoroughly organized and 
equipped, and proposes to continue doing 
excellent work. 

On Friday evening, September 22, the 
president had part in the installation of the 
Rev. Charles P. Wellman in Dorchester. 
He started the next day for a tour of Maine. 
On successive days he will preach or meet 
Alliances and Sunday-school workers in 
Bangor, Houlton, Augusta, Castine, Yar- 
mouth, Kennebunk, and Portland, giving 
two or three days to the last named of these. 
Beginning. with October, there are engage- 
ments in Portland, Deerfield, Templeton, 
Weston, Exeter, and Canton, with an ad- 
dress before the Sunday School Union on 
the 16th, and the fall meeting at Worcester 
on the 18th. On the 22d he preaches for 
Mr. Harvey in Brooklyn, visiting the school 
and meeting the teachers, thence on to the 
National Conference, where two opportuni 
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ties are offered for the presentation of our 
work. From Washington a quick trip 
takes the president to Montreal, where he 
1s eiigaged on the last three days of October. 

The fall meeting of the Sunday School 
Society will be held with the Church of the 
Unity in Worcester, Mass., Rev. Charles B. 
Elder, D.D., pastor, on Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, October 18. It was 
thought best to condense the meetings into 
but two sessions, inasmuch as a majority 
of those in attendance will probably be from 
other places. The programme, full an- 
nouncement of which will be given in the 
next issue of the Christian Register, -in- 
cludes addresses by Rev. Arthur H. Coar, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Rev. Robert F. Leavens, 
Vitchburg, Mass.; Rev. William I. Walsh, 
Brookfield, Mass.; Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, 
Rowe, Mass.; and Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Springfield, Mass. The president of the Sun- 
day School Society will preside and will 
conduct a conference on Sunday-school 
methods and ideals. The autumn meeting 
held a year ago was so largely attended and 
so enthusiastic, as well as so fruitful in its 
results, that this meeting is anticipated with 
high expectation. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


National Conference. 


Monday, October 23-Thursday, October 
26, are the dates of the twenty-fourth meet- 
ing of the National Conference in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and, as has been customary for 
several years, the Young People’s Religious 
Union will have a space on the programme. 

On Tuesday morning, October 24, time 
has been allowed for the greetings of the 
various national organizations, ten minutes 
being our allotted period. The new presi- 
dent, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell of Brockton, 
Mass., will be our representative at this 
time and offer the greetings of the Unitarian 
young people. 

Then on ‘Tuesday afternoon, at four 
o’clock, a special meeting has been arranged, 
to be addressed by a former president, Rev. 
Edgar $. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., who 
will speak on the topic, ‘‘The Assurance of 
our Success,” and by Rev. Cyrus W. Heizer 
of Ithaca, N.Y., on ‘‘The Religious Ten- 
dencies of the State University.” Both 
gentlemen are eminently well fitted to speak 
on their respective subjects,—Mr. Wiers, 
because of his close connection with the 
work of the unions for a period of years, and 
his implicit belief in the young people them- 
selves, and Mr. Heizer from his position as 
pastor of one of the college-town churches 
that the Young People’s Religious Union 
assisted to a student pastor last year and 
has included on its list for another year. 

Our accredited delegates to the Confer- 
ence are Mr. Wiers and Mr. Ferrell; and it 
is hoped that the young people present will 
attend these meetings and make themselves 
known to the speakers and officials in at- 
tendance. 


MEETING OF WORKERS FOR THE Farr. 

A meeting of the Fair Committee, chair- 
men of tables, and any others interested in 
the fair, is to be held in Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Saturday after- 
noon, September 30, at half-past two o’clock, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The autumn meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held in the Unitarian 
Church at Melrose, Wednesday, October 11, 
at 10.30 o’clock. 


The Cambridge Association will meet at 
29 Academy Street, Arlington, October 2. 
Rey. Frederic Gill, host. Luncheon at 1. 
Subject of paper, “Faith in God.” Take 
train from North Station at 12.21. Electrics 
from. Tunnel, Subway, and Scollay Square. 


A joint convention of the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches of Iowa will be held 
in the First Universalist church of Boone, 
Ta., October 2, 3, and 4. Among the speakers 
will be Rev. Effie McCullom Jones, D.D., 
Rev. William H. McGlauflin, D.D., Rev. 
Robert E. Ramsay, Rev. Manley B. Town- 
send, Rev. Ernest C. Smith, and Rabbi 
Eugene Mannheimer. 


The fall meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in the First 
Unitarian Church, Portsmouth, N.H., on 
Thursday, October 5, at 10.30 A.M. At the 
morning session there will be reports from 
local Alliances, and in the afternoon an ad- 
dress will be given by Rey. 5. R. Maxwell 
of Greenfield. A large attendance is earn- 
estly desired. Train leaves the North 
Station, Boston, at 9 A.M. aban’ 


Mr, Charles H. Lyttle of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mr. Walter S. Swisher of Meadville, Pa, Rev. 
John H. Dietrich of Pittsburg, Pa., and Rev. 
A. C. Dieffenbach of Pittsburg, Pa., having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of 
the Middle States and Canada of their fitness 
to become Unitarian ministers, are hereby 
commended to our ministry and churches. 
Certificates granted Sept. 18, 1911. George 
H. Badger, Alfred C. Nickerson, William 
M. Brundage, Committee. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference will be held in Deerfield 
October 3, 4. The Conference Sermon in the 
evening of the 3d will be by Rev. A. P. 
Reccord. At the morning session Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley and Rev. I. P. Kellogg will 
conduct a conference in the needs and prob- 
lems of the Sunday-schools in the valley. 
In the afternoon symposium on ‘‘ The Conflict 
of Religion and the Church,” Rev. Arthur 
Wilson of Northfield, Rev. Edward F. Hay- 
ward of Marlboro, and others will take part. 
The closing address and devotional service 
will be by Rev. Edmund Q. S. Osgood of 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


WASHINGTON TOURS 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Account of 24th National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. 


Sea trip to Baltimore via Old Point Com- 
OCT. 20 fort, Hampton, Annapolis. 8 day tour, all 
expenses, $33.50 up, accor ling to hotel. 
OGTa 23 All rail to Washington. 
° up, according to hotel. : 
OCT: 922 Fall River Line and rail to Washington, 
2 $30.00 up, according to hotel. 6 day tour. 
These tours are endorsed by the Assistant Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. All expenses in- 
cluded, including validation of Convention tickets. 


6 day tour, $32.00 


Send for special itineraries, mentioning “Christian Register” 


NASON-RUSSE(L CO. poston, mass. 


ee 
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The Worcester Conference will meet with 
the First Parish, Templeton, Mass., October 
4 and 5. On Wednesday evening there will 
be an historical service in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
present meeting-house of the First Parish. 
There will be an address by Mr. Charles 
Wellington Stone of Boston, on ‘‘A Glance 
at the Historic Puritan Cause.’’ On Thurs- 
day morning, after business, there will be 
addresses on the use of the Bible by Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D., and Rev. Alfred Free, 
Ph.D. At the afternoon session Mrs. 
Lawrance will give an address on ‘‘The Use 
of the Bible in the Sunday School Society,” 
with discussion opened by Rev. W. I. 


Lawrance. 
Churches. 
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DuLuts, Minn.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George R. Gebauer: The first annual 
parish supper and business meeting in the 
new church building will go down in the 
history of the church as a momentous occa- 
sion. The little organization, which for 
twenty-three years has struggled on under 
most adverse circumstances, is now at last 
housed in an artistic and comfortable home. 
The women stewed and brewed with delight 
in their up-to-date kitchen, and the appetiz- 
ing supper which the Alliance served to some 
eighty or ninety members and friends of the 
church bore witness to what can be done with 
the proper appliances. The big Sunday- 
school room, where the supper was served at 
long tables, looked bright and cheerful with 
golden glow and asters, snowy linen, and 
glistening silver and glass. The business 
meeting, which followed the supper, held the 
interest of all present. The reports were 
excellent, especially those of Mr. Victor 
Stearns, chairman of the Building Commit- 
tee, of Mr. H. Bjoerge, treasurer of the 
church, and of Mrs. Walter Brinkman, re- 
tiring secretary of the Women’s Alliance. 
Mr. Atwood, the chairman, remarked that 
this was the first time in seventeen years 
that there had been no deficit in the treas- 
ury. Most auspicious of all was the spirit of 
helpfulness and harmony which pervaded the 
whole meeting. We all feel assured that 
now work will go on with far better results 
than in the past, and that efforts toward 
the establishment of liberal religion in the 
community will be crowned with success. 


Laconia, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. George L. Thompson: The church 
opened its doors the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber, after a two months’ vacation. Although 
many of the people have not returned from 
their summer homes, the congregations are 
averaging larger than last year. The pastor 
preached through the summer at the Weirs 
on Lake Winnepesaukee. ‘The first Monday 
in September the Laconia Ministerial Asso- 
ciation held the annual public meeting here. 
Until recently this body has been strictly 
evangelical in membership, and this is the 
first time that a meeting of this kind has been 
held in the Unitarian church. Supper was 
served by the ladies of the Alliance in the 
church vestry. In the afternoon there was a 
paper by E. K. Piper, Esq., on Labor Con- 
ditions in Laconia, followed by a discussion. 
In the evening Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of 
Boston gave an interesting and scholarly 
address to a good audience. The recent in- 
vitation issued by Mr. Thompson, the pastor, 
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to the laboring men of Laconia not only to 


attend, but to take partin, the administration 
of church affairs is an effective reply to those 
who have criticised the Unitarian church as 


exclusive and undemocratic. 


NEwport, R.J.— Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: during 


the summer extensive improvements have 


been made in Channing Parlors, the parish 
house. Two wings have been added to the 
building. In one a finely appointed ladies’ 
parlor has been built by the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society, in the other, with the hearty co- 
operation of all the societies of the church, 
the corporation has erected a large and splen- 
didly equipped stage. During the minister’s 
vacation the following ministers will preach: 
September 17, Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society; September 24, Rev. Hilary Bygrave, 
of Belmont, Mass.; October 1, Rev. Alfred 
Rodman Hussey of Baltimore. On July 16 
Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem preached, 
and on August 27 Rev. Richard Wilson 
Boynton of Buffalo. While in the West 
on his holiday the minister has had the in- 
teresting experience of preaching two Sundays 
in the Methodist church at New Hampton, 
Ta. 
ever heard in that town. On his way home 
Mr. Jones will spend a week at the Meadville 
Theological School and preach October 1 
in the Meadville church. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: . This 
church reopened September 17 with a hope- 


ful and happy group of people, just returned 
Miss Leggett 
Earnest 


from their summer vacations. 
spoke on ‘‘The Great Assurance.”’ 
activities are shaping plans for the year’s 


work. A kindergarten is to be organized 


in the church vestry. The Sunday-school 
is beginning its course of study of ‘“‘ The Bible 
in New Light.” 


ready for various vigorous plans of progress. 


The Young People’s Tuckerman Club is 


about to resume meetings, as also Miss Leg- 
gett’s home class in “Religion of the Poets.” 
All’s well with the mother church of Revere. 


UxsripGe, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society: On June 26 Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, 
pastor since October, 1893, sent to the society 
his resignation, to take effect September 30, 
at the close of his eighteenth year of service. 
This has been by far the longest and one of 
the most harmonious pastorates since that 
of Rev. Samuel Clarke, the first minister of 
the society after it became the Unitarian 
branch of the old parish church. At the 
meeting held to take action upon the resigna- 
tion, which was expressed in such terms as 
led to its acceptance, a committee was chosen 
to draft resolutions expressive of apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Roy’s work and that of his de- 
voted companion, and the loss to the church 
and town in their proposed removal. The 
resolutions were adopted at an adjourned 
meeting. In his acceptance to the call here 
in 1893 Mr. Roys stated that in coming as 
pastor he should come also as a citizen, and 
should deem nothing foreign to his office 
which would promote the best life and aspira- 
tions of the entire people. So faithfully has 
this purpose been carried out that added to 
the keen regrets of his own people are heard 
upon all sides expressions of a kindred nature 


He was the first Unitarian preacher 


venerable 


The Unity Circle, whose 
courage and devotion are unabated, is getting 
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from the different churches and the commu- 
nity generally. A member of the board of 
trustees of the Public Library, and _ presi- 
dent thereof of late years, active member of 
the Composite Club, which brought him into 
quite close relations with men of different 
ages, and as an influential power in carrying 


Marriages, 


In Athol, Mass., September 21, by the Rev. Carl {G. 
Horst of Wollaston, Mass., Frank Eugene Roberts, M.D. 
of Boston and Edna Maria Proctor of Athol. ; 


In Shelter Island, New York, Sept. 23, ror1, at the sum- 
mer residence of the bride’s mother, by Rev. William Ros- 
well Cole, pastor of the First Parish Church of Cohasset, 
Mass., Jaennette, youngest daughter of Mrs. and the late 
Harry Decatur Wendall Lawson of New York, to Walter 
Cole Brigham, of Shelter Island, formerly of Baltimore. 


Deaths. 


SARAH PRATT SEARS. 


In a few rare lives youth flowers even into autumn. 
All who knew her were made glad by this perennial 
youth in Mrs. Sears. It shone through her lighted 
golden hair that time could not mar. It touched the 
delicate white and rose of her fair skin and her eyes of 
blue forget-me-not. But even more eternal youth looked 
out of the eyes of her spirit: When she spoke of her much 
loved father or of her early life with dear playmates, the 
past was no longer past. It was to-day to the hearer, 
for he was with her in the garden of memory. The fra- 
grance of box hedges, the glitter of sun on flowing water, 
were his as she spoke. 

Yet she lived in the present no less vividly than in the 
past. Only the night before she left us her active mind 
was eagerly discussing the passage of the veto bill in the 
House of Lords, and, turning from public to private, she 
rejoiced in a message telling of the home-coming of a fa- 
vorite nephew. 

The same love hovered over what we call little and 
what we call important. Most of us, meeting great 
events and minute ones, become bewildered. Small things 
engross us wrongly or (in fear of losing what is great) we 
push them aside! altogether. She welcomed all, obliterat- 
ing none. All that interested you interested her. Her 
own bumility found you worth listening to. The sun does 
not light the largest trees only. 

Sometimes, as we entered her hospitable parlor, we 
found her reading and crititising sermons for the work of 
the Unitarian Post-office Mission, but ready at once to 
listen with her enticing smile to our latest bit of social 
news. Do these things seem far apart. Not for her. 
The chain of her interest linked all the beads of daily ex- 
perience together and none were dropped. 

In her intimate family circle and in her work for 
friendless orphans the same ardor of kindliness shone out. 
Not for her was courage in meeting life apart from cour- 
age in facing death. In life there was for her no sepa- 
rating line of great and small. So also the fear of sepa- 
ration by death from her loved ones was overarched by her 
uplifted faith in immortality. 

Blessed by her welcoming spirit, must we not go out 
anew to greet life in her name? En DC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 


Aselect modern family and transient hotel, ideally located 
and homelike. Good table. American plan. Next door to 
Unitarian church. Rates $2.50 up per day, Special rates 
by week, month and season. Send for booklet. 

IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 


N UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is offered to one 

or two invalids, elderly persons, or those looking for a 
restful home in the country. Beautiful village. Excellent 
table. Modern conveniences. Good care. Unquestionable 
references. Address Mrs, CLaraA C. Russet, Lancaster, 


Mass. 


A 


good references. 
Central St., West Roxbury. 


VISITING GOVERNESS and private tutor de- 

sires two more pupils. College graduate, experienced, 
Address, Miss Sarah N. Whitman, 12 
Tel. Jam. 815-4. 
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The Glenwood Furnace 
is Just as Good for Heating 


the town for no license, he has filled a large 
place in the life of the community, not to be 
easily filled, in addition to his special work 
as a Christian minister, which has been most 
faithfully and tenderly performed. 


The Hingham Memorial. 


The proposal to build in Hingham a tower, 
with a peal of bells, to commemorate the 
founders of the town of Hingham, has awak- 
ened wide interest. The free Plantation of 


Hingham was erected in July, 1635, on the 
arrival of the first minister, Rev. Peter 
Hobart, and his companions, who came, 
drawn by the same love of political and 
religious liberty which led the Pilgrim Fathers 
to Plymouth a few years earlier. On Octo- 
ber 9 the great mounting stone of Hingham, 
England, will be presented on behalf of the 
town of Old Hingham, Norfolk, England. 
Hon. John D. Long will preside. Right Hon. 
James Bryce, LL.D., will present the stone. 
Mr. Walter W. Hersey, chairman of the 
Hingham selectmen, will accept on behalf of 
the town and present it to the Memorial 
Committee. Mr. William L. Gifford, who 
was the guest of the town of Old Hingham in 
England, two years ago, this summer, and 
accepted the stone on behalf of the commit- 
tee from the town fathers, seeing it in the 
village green before it started on its journey, 
will accept it on behalf of the committee. | 
The stone is a large block of flint, measur- 
ing about six feet in length, three feet in thick- | 
ness, and three feet in width. For some! 
seven centuries it is believed to have stood | 
in the middle of the village green and the | 


as the famous Glenwood 
Range is for baking. ‘The 
same skilled workmen make 
it in the same great foundry 


Examination will quickly convince you that 


the Glenwood is the 


most substantial and 


conveniently arranged furnace you ever saw. 


Write for handsome illustrated furnace catalogue, 
mailed free, to Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


foremothers probably climbed on the pillions 
behind the forefathers from this mounting 
block. It has always been a landmark in 
Old Hingham. 

This is more than a First Parish under- 
taking. When completed the tower will 
stand upon the land of the First Parish a 
little to the rear and at one side of the meet- 
ing-house by the entrance to the Old Bury- 
ing-ground, where many of the forefathers 
are buried. It will be in the care of a self- 
perpetuating board of seven trustees, rep- 
resentative both of the town and parish. 


The Sudbury Sale. 


The Sudbury Branch of the Women’s 
Alliance will hold their annual harvest 
dinner and sale, October 12, Columbus Day. 
A cordial invitation is extended to every one. 
Barges will be at South Sudbury station on 
arrival of the 11.54 train from Boston. 
Dinner will be served from 1.30 till 3 o’clock, 
at fifty cents per plate. There will be home- 
made candies, domestic and fancy articles on 
sale. Contributions for any or all of the 
tables will be gratefully accepted. 


The Tuckerman School. 


All are cordially invited to the opening 
exercises of the Tuckerman School, in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, on Tuesday, 
October 3, at half-past nine. 

Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany will conduct 
the service, after which the pulpils will meet 
Mrs. Guild to arrange for the work of the 
year. 


The Parable. 


The parable is a symbol of the soul’s ex- 
perience. The life is more than the raiment. 
Under the clothes of ancient literary costumes 
we shall find the beating heart of ancient 
humanity. The garment changes, the set- 
ting is modified, the language may be obsolete, 
but the great hope or the great fear or the 
great longing which awakened the genius 
of the ancient story-teller touches us close. 
If the author of Job intended to put into 
dramatic or story form his own great prob- 
lem of disinterested service of God under the 
repeated blows of tragic fate, he succeeded 
so well that the story he wrote is as modern 
as yesterday’s tragedy or to-morrow’s un- 
certainty. Many who listened to Jesus had 
eyes to see and saw not, and ears to hear and 
heard not. They were too dull of sight and 


understanding to appreciate this great artist 
of the soul who drew for them those won- 
derful word-pictures which were so true to 
eternal life. And, if we turn away from the 
parables of Jesus or from the stories told by 
unknown authors back there in Genesis or 
Exodus, we shall be as dull of eyes and ears 
and as slow of understanding as those we 
criticise for their failure to appreciate the 
beauty and significance of the parables which 
Jesus spoke. Let us turn back, then, and 
read once more those ancient poems and 
stories and parables under the light of the 
great truth that even God himself speaks to 
us only in parables. So, wherever we go in 
| the world, we find that we must study him 
|in birds and flowers and trees and stars, each 
| one of which is a picture or a parable of some 
| divine truth —Universalist Leader. 
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LOOK FOR THE ANNIVERSARY SIGNS OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH US 


ALL THE SPECIALS 


They point the way to ASK FOR OUR CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


THERE MAY BE A FEW HOUSES 


NOT ONE ITEM—NOT ONE WORD 


In our volume of advertising today should be passed over 


IN AMERICA THAT ADVERTISE EXACT FACTS. 
THE SHEPARD STORES ARE THE ONES WE 
KNOW ABOUT. : E R : y : 3 suns 
ONE YEAR AGO WE ANNOUNCED OUR 45rx 
BIRTHDAY. THE RESULT SHOWED THAT SHEP- 
ARD ANNIVERSARY METHODS LEAD THE 
WORLD. j ‘i 3 5 : : 3 5 2m bale ; 


hastily. Each bears an emphatic message to you of value- 


giving without precedent. We have endeavored to secure 


Early 


enough of each item to last throughout the day. 


comers, however, are sure of being supplied. : é 


HELP US 


By taking, when convenient, all small packages. 
command for prompt delivery will be utilized. 


MAIL ORDERS 


Filled when possible. Get your orders to us early. Far more satis- 


Every facility at our 
faction will be derived, however, by a personal visit. f ; . 


OUR 467 COMMERCIAL BIRTHDAY 


Is to be Celebrated Monday, October 2, Upon a Wider, Broader, More Comprehensive 
Scale Than Ever Attempted Before by a Retail Mercantile House in This Country 


THE HOUSES OF SHEPARD 


Are becoming noted throughout the civilized world because of the 
phenomenal success of their Anniversary Sales, which are so far 


EAGER 
TO HELP US 


SUCCESS 


Such as Ours is 
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the Result of Un- 
usual Integrity 


Of prices made on staple 
merchandise so low—so out 
of proportion to that ex- 
pected, that amazement at 
reading facts (we print 
nothing else) is followed by 
enthusiastic. buying. 


OUR 46th °OMMERCUL 


in advance of all other sales in Wonderful Value-Giving and 
amount of sales as to cause consternation and investigation by these 
producing the ordinary Anniversary Sales. 


We are Ready for the Year’s Most 
Important Event 


Those who came from all over New England last year to attend the 
greate Boston Sale are already wondering if equal values will be 
given on this occasion. 


YES—WE PROMISE GREATER VALUES 


The new Shepard spirit had not reached all of our stores last year. 
This year our managerial forces are alive to the possibilities only 
partly guessed at before. 


Are also the manufacturers 
and importers. Now that 
they fully understand the 
magnitude of our tremen- 
dous sale, they give to the 
event by their co-operation, 
thousands of dollars, all of 
which goes to YOU, our 
readers. 


OUR 46th °SHsEBSe 


Eager Hands and Willing Hearts Stand Behind the Counters as Anxious as We 
Are for the Success of the Day—Anxious to Have Their Friends and Ours Get 
Some of the Values They Know to be Remarkable—-So Out of the Common 
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Pleasantries. 


A teacher of English, in order to disprove 
the checge that high school pupils know little 
about the réally vital things that are going on 
around } )1, gave a test in which she asked 
for definitions of such terms as “‘ tariff,”’ reci- 
procity, ‘‘the labor problem.” In the paper 
of a fifteen-year-old girl she found this: “The 
labor problem is how to keep the working 
people happy without paying them enough 
to live on.’’—La Follette’s Weekly. 


Said a physician to an anxious mother, 
“To you realize how much a growing boy can 
eat?” “I should think I ought to, if any- 
body does,” returned she. ‘‘When we were 
up in the mountains this summer, the waitress 
would come in and say to my boy, ‘We have 
fried fish, steak, liver and bacon, baked and 
fried potatoes, rye biscuit, muffins, and dry 
toast.’ And that boy Ned would say, ‘I’ll 
take it all, please—and some eggs.’”’ 


A young negro applied at the Treasury 
Department for a position. “What can 
you do?’’ asked one of the secretaries. 
“ Anything, sah,—anything.”’ ‘What State 
are youfrom?” He drew himself up proudly. 
“Tm from the first State in the Union, sah.’ 
“New York?” ‘‘No, sah: Alabama, sab.’ 
“But Alabama isn’t the first State in the 
Union.”  ‘‘Alphabetically speaking, sah, 
alphabetically speaking.’’—Washington Star. 


A politician tried to coax an old farmer to 
vote for him instead of for the candidate who 
had already served two terms successfully. 
The farmer preferred the other man. ‘But 
don’t you believe in rotation of crops?” 
queried the politician. ‘‘Y-a-a-s,”’ drawled 
the farmer, his foot upon the fence, elbow on 
knee, chewing a straw, meditatively, ‘‘ v-a-a-s, 
but I hain’t a-goin’ to plant my potato patch 
to skunk cabbage just fer the sake of rotatin’.”’ 

In China, when the subscriber rings up ex- 
change, the operator may be expected to ask: 
“What number does the honorable son of 


the moon and stars desire?” ‘‘Hohi two- 
three.” Silence. Then the exchange re- 
sumes. ‘Will the honorable person gra- 


ciously forgive the inadequacy of the insig- 
nificant service and permit this humbled slave 
of the wire to inform him that the never-to- 
be sufficiently-censured line is busy.’”’— From 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mark Twain used sometimes to visit Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe in a rather negligee cos- 
tume. One morning Mrs. Clemens met 
him with this exclamation: ‘There, Sam, 
you’ve been over to the Stowes again with- 
out a necktie. It is disgraceful.’’ Soon 
after Mrs. Stowe received a small box con- 
taining a black silk necktie and this note: 
“Here is a necktie. Take/it out and look 
at it. I think I stayed half an hour this 
morning. At the end of that time will you 
kindly return it, as it is the only one I have? 
Mark Twain.’’— Short Stories. 


When Johnny Hobbs left the New Hamp- 
shire hills to visit his grandmother in Worces- 
ter, Mass., he was cautioned by his mother 
that he would find things different in the 
city. Before tea-time his grandmother told 
him to run out to the pantry and get a bowl 
of milk which she had left there ‘‘for a 
hungry boy.’”” A moment later she followed, 
and beheld him bravely at work on a bowl 
of spearmint tea, which she had forgetfully 
put in the place where she had told him to 
find the milk. ‘‘Why, child,’ she cried, 
seizing the bowl, ‘“‘don’t you know this isn’t 
milk?’ “‘I—I knew it wasn’t like Hillbury 
milk,’”’ stammered Johnny, with a final gulp. 
“But I thought maybe it was the kind folks 
had in Worcester!” 


The Christian Register 


PIPE&REED 
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i= Sets 
LTS Deep in 
Underground the 


Garbage Receiver Ground 
me oh 3 Sige the plans - the trphoid 
; = fly; also prevents dogs, cats an 
Openyw ith the fe rats making a mess of the garbage 
No Litter. No Odor-Soid direct. Guaranteed. Nine 


years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 


for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
TT CT OE I EY IS 


‘JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsof y¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES HB. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


Springfield Normal Kindergarten 
Training School 


School Year begins September 19 


Requirements, equivalent of High School education; 
ability to sing and to play the piano. Inquire of 


HATTIE TWICHELL, Principal 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDutffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radclifie) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO,, LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, niu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses —College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. . College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Maka. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. Eliot, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students For catalogue 


address the President. 
F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


FOR BOYS. Lo- 
ROCK RIDGE HALL £08 wovs. fi 
and healthful, in one of New Engl ind’s most beautiful resi 
dential villages. /wstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B R. Wuirr, Wellesley Hills. Mass. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics 

College preparation and entrance by cer. 
tificate, General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


